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Coach  lashes  out  at  Francis 


TAs  back  today 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


after  15  days  on  the  picket  lines,  teaching 
assistants  voted  March  10  to  return  to  work. 

Of  the  638  TAs  who  cast  ballots,  575  (over  90 
percent)  accepted  the  agreement  negotiated  by 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers 
(CUEW),  Local  2,  and  the  University  last  week. 
There  are  approximately  2,400  TAs  at  U of  T. 

The  new  agreement  addresses  wages,  griev- 
ances and  hiring  practices. 

The  two-year  agreement  gives  all  TAs  a 6.3 
percent  wage  increase  from  Sept.  1,  1988  to 
Aug.  31, 1989.  During  the  second  year,  increases 
range  from  five  to  seven  percent  for  the  four 
different  TA  categories. 

Graduate  students  previously  employed  as 
teaching  assistants  have  the  right  to  file 
individual  grievances  on  hiring  decisions.  Group 
grievances  will  also  be  possible. 

For  continuing  students  or  post-doctoral 
fellows,  previous  satisfactory  employment  as  a 
TA  may  be  considered  in  hiring  decisions. 
Ibaching  assistants  at  the  doctoral  level  are 
guaranteed  a two-year  appointment. 

TAs  will  be  paid  their  usual  wages  for  the  two 
weeks  they  were  on  strike,  on  the  condition  that 
they  make  up  the  work  not  performed  during  the 
strike.  The  back  to  work  protocol  also  urges 
faculty  members  not  to  penalize  students  who 
missed  classes  or  assignments  during  the  strike. 


Class  size 


by  Jane  Stirling 

the  Canadian  public  is  being  duped  if  it 
believes  Charlie  Francis’  allegations  at 
the  Dubin  inquiry,  says  Andy  Higgins, 
U of  T’s  head  track  and  field  coach. 

“Would  you  believe  a man  who  has  lied 
and  cheated  for  years?”  Higgins  said. 
“He’s  got  a platform  and  now  he’s 
taking  shots  at  everyone  he  can.  He’s 
speculating  and  maligning  people  and 
there’s  no  hard  evidence  for  what  he 
says.” 

The  Dubin  inquiry,  which  is  inves- 
tigating the  use  of  drugs  in  amateur 
sports  in  the  wake  of  the  Ben  Johnson 
scandal , has  been  hearing  testimony  for 
the  past  week  from  former  Mazda  Op- 
timist coach  Francis.  Among  other 
allegations,  he  said  U of  T jump  coach 
Zoltan  Tfenke  encouraged  a female  long- 
jump  athlete  to  take  steroids. 

Tfenke  has  vehemently  denied  the 
charge  and  said  none  of  his  athletes  has 
ever  touched  drugs. 

Francis’  allegation  of  sabotage  over 
Johnson’s  urine  sample  is  another 
ridiculous  hypothesis,  Higgins  said. 
“Why  would  anyone  sabotage  an  athlete 
already  on  drugs?” 

Higgins  said  that  Francis  wants  to 


Outside  the  March  9 GC  meeting,  TAs  and  supporters  rallied  to  celebrate 
and  to  thank  other  union  locals  for  their  help  during  the  strike. 


Tfeaching  assistants  went  on  strike  Feb.  23  to 
press  demands  for  the  right  to  grieve  hiring  deci- 
sions and  limits  on  class  size. 

Nothing  in  the  settlement  directly  addresses 
class  sizes,  but  the  parties  agreed  that  “esti- 

See  SETTLEMENT : Page  2 


protect  “his  unbelievably  huge  ego.  He 
was  the  king  [of  dirty  tactics].” 

While  Higgins  supports  the  inquiry’s 
general  objective  in  exposing  the  use  of 
performance-enhancing  drugs  in  sport, 
he  is  opposed  to  media  treatment  of 
Francis’  opinion  as  fact. 

“It’s  not  fact  that  80  percent  of  world- 
class  athletes  are  taking  drugs  and  it’s 
not  fact  that  an  athlete  needs  them  to 
become  world  class,”  he  said. 

Ninety  percent  of  Canadian  track  and 
field  members  who  attended  the  Seoul 
Olympics  were  clean,  said  Higgins. 

The  public  is  “buying  into  Francis’ 


opinions”  without  considering  what  sort 
of  a person  is  testifying,  he  said. 

“This  man  chose  to  cheat  and  lie.  No 
one  forced  him  to  do  it.  He  has  the  same 
job  mandate  as  I do.  I care  deeply  about 
our  sport.  We’re  having  it,  in  a sense, 
destroyed  before  our  very  eyes  by  this 
person.” 

People  love  to  forgive  “reformed 
sinners,”  which  is  how  many  view  the 
former  coach,  he  noted.  They  mistaken- 
ly believe  he  is  “coming  clean”  because 
of  his  remorse  when  they  should  con- 

See  INQUIRY : Page  2 


It’s  a bird,  it’s  a plane,  it’s  both 


by  Karina  Dahlin 


sometimes,  late  at  night,  after  a hard  day  of  aerodynamic  analyses, 
Professor  James  DeLaurier  and  Jeremy  Harris  imagine  what  life 
might  be  like  if  they  ever  managed  to  keep  their  model  airplane  in 
sustained  flight.  Not  such  a big  deal,  you  say?  Well  this  plane’s 
wings  flap  like  a bird’s. 

“A  lot  of  people  like  to  portray  us  as  nutty  professors  with  a 
mechanical  bird,”  says  DeLaurier,  who  teaches  at  the  University’s 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  (UTIAS). 

“But  that  is  not  what  we’re  doing  here.  We  are  approaching  a dif- 
ficult aeronautical  design  problem  with  thorough  and  vigorous 
methods  and  coming  up  with  promising  results.  It  is  an  incredible 
intellectual  exercise  designing  a mechanical  flapping -winged  air- 
craft — the  most  difficult  aircraft  design  problem  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Harris,  principal  research  engineer  at  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  preoccupied  with  aircraft  and 
flapping  wings  since  1968.  He  introduced  DeLaurier  to  the  “orni- 
thopter”  project  in  1972.  They  work  on  the  model  aircraft  on  their 
own  time  and  with  their  own  money. 

See  AN  AIRPLANE  : Page  7 


Jeremy  Harris  (left)  and  James  DeLaurier  of  UTIAS  with 
the  latest  model  of  their  ornithopter. 
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Despite  concerns, 
AIDS  policy  okayed 

despite  concerns  that  U of  T could 
face  a similar  situation  to  York  Uni- 
versity in  a recent  discrimination ' 
case,  the  AIDS  policy  was  approved 
by  Governing  Council  March  9. 

Professor  Gerald  Israelstam  of 
Scarborough  College  proposed  an 
amendment  to  ensure  that  problems 
that  have  arisen  at  York  University  do 
not  arise  at  U of  T,  but  his  motion 
was  defeated . 

A York  music  student  said  recently 
that  he  was  barred  from  a music  class 
because  he  had  AIDS.  York  said  he 
was  dismissed  because  he  did  not 
attend  group  performances  regularly. 

A clause  in  the  U of  T policy  says 
employees  or  students  with  HIV  in- 
fection will  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
their  jobs  or  pursue  their  studies  “as 
long  as  they  are  physically  and  men- 
tally able.”  Israelstam  proposed  in- 
stead: “as  long  as  they  feel  they  are 
physically  and  mentally  able.”  He  also 
wanted  to  omit  the  phrase  “as  long  as 
See  AIDS  : Page  2 


Academic  tenure:  is  it 
essential  to  freedom 
of  inquiry  or  an 
embarrassing 
anachronism?  See  page  9. 


PETER  LEGRIS 


Settlement  addresses 
wages,  grievances 


The  wax  maquette  of  the  Ben  Johnson  sculpture. 

Johnson  sculpture  may 
never  reach  finish  line 


Continued  from  Page  1 

mates  of  course  enrolments  shall  be 
included  on  job  postings.” 

“That  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
monitor  over -work,”  said  Stephen  Guy- 
Bray,  CUEW  communications  officer. 

A provostial  letter  of  intent  concern- 
ing allocation  of  hours  is  attached  to  the 
agreement.  Because  it  is  not  part  of  the 
agreement  the  letter  cannot  be  grieved, 
said  David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff 
functions). 

CUEW  says  that  according  to  the 
letter,  “the  union  is  to  bring  common 
problems  with  job  descriptions  directly 
to  the  provost.  In  situations  where  prob- 
lems are  identified,  the  department  shall 

How  the  strike 
will  affect  grading 

the  ta  strike  is  over,  but  there  are  some 
questions  still  to  be  answered.  A number 
of  classes  were  cancelled  and  the  Uni- 
versity must  now  decide  how  students’ 
grades  will  be  affected. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Policy  & 
Programs  decided  March  10  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Academic  Board  that: 

• The  provisions  of  the  grading  prac- 
tices policy  will  remain  in  force  wherever 
possible.  Where  it  is  not  possible, 
modifications  of  the  policy’s  section 
dealing  with  classroom  procedures  will 
be  permitted. 

• Professors  will  decide  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble whether  any  changes  to  classroom 
procedures  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete courses.  Such  changes  must  first 
be  discussed  with  the  students  at  a regu- 
larly scheduled  class.  Where  feasible  a 
vote  on  changes  should  be  held  among 
students. 

• In  cases  where  a vote  is  not  feasible, 
the  instructor  will  recommend  changes 
for  approval  to  the  division  head,  or 
to  the  chair  in  multi -departmental 
faculties. 

• All  changes  to  the  method  of  course 
evaluation  must  be  circulated  in  writing 
to  the  class  and  posted  in  the 
departments. 

• Where  changes  are  made,  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  complete  the  course 
may  withdraw  without  academic 
penalty. 

The  Academic  Board  will  consider  the 
matter  at  its  March  30  meeting. 


. . . amend  the  job  description,  allocate 
additional  funds  for  TA  positions,  or  for- 
mulate requests  for  additional  funds  in 
the  budget  process.”  As  a result  the  Uni- 
versity will  hire  more  TAs,  Guy -Bray 
said.  Cook  said  he  expects  a marginal  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  TAs. 

The  union’s  summary  of  the  agree- 
ment also  says  that  “a  further  verbal 
commitment  was  made  to  begin  discus- 
sion of  a joint  committee  to  research 
class  size.” 

But  Cook  said  no  such  commitment 
had  been  made.  “The  union  will  be 
asked  to  participate  in  the  review  pro- 
cess. There  are  no  plans  at  the  moment 
for  a joint  committee.” 

Cook  said  he  thinks  the  University 
benefitted  from  the  negotiations.  “Cer- 
tain things  have  been  brought  to  light. 
We  have  to  manage  our  collective 
agreements  better*  we  should  look  at 
what  happens  with  job  descriptions  and 
we  should  look  at  the  way  we  hire.” 
Some  of  those  issues  led  to  the 
dissatisfaction  among  TAs  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  strike,  Cook  said. 

It  is  in  a positive  spirit  that  the  normal 
routine  of  the  University  resumes,  Cook 
said.  “We  are  pleased  to  reach  a settle- 
ment. Both  sides  compromised  and  I 
think  both  sides  feel  good  about  the 
recommended  agreement.  We  are  all 
eager  for  students  to  be  able  to  resume 
their  normal  studies  and  research.” 

In  an  interview  following  the  gather- 
ing, Peter  Timka,  chair  of  Local  2,  said 
the  strike  has  forced  the  University  to 
treat  TAs  seriously.  The  agreement  is  a 
good  one,  he  added,  “but  we  will  have  to 
do  better  next  time.” 

UTFA  motions 

On  March  8,  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  met  in  a general  meeting  to 
discuss  the  TA  strike.  Three  motions 
were  proposed  and  accepted: 

“We  deplore  the  refusal  by  the  admin- 
istration at  U of  T to  bargain  in  a fair 
and  equitable  manner  with  CUEW  on 
working  conditions  and  hiring  practices. 

“We  express  our  support  for  the  strike 
of  TAs  at  U of  T and  call  on  all  members 
of  faculty  to  refrain  from  taking  on  work 
ordinarily  performed  by  TAs. 

“The  faculty  association  will  defend 
and  support  any  meritorious  grievance 
of  a member  of  the  faculty  or  a librarian 
subjected  to  disciplinary  measures 
resulting  from  a refusal  to  undertake 
duties  in  the  course  of  the  TAs’  strike.” 


by  Jane  Stirling 

left  arm  outstretched,  right  knee 
raised  and  body  poised  for  flight  — it’s 
a familiar  pose  for  the  legions  of  sports 
fans  who  watched  replay  after  replay  of 
Ben  Johnson  leaving  the  starting  blocks 
at  the  Seoul  Olympics.  Now  it’s  a pose 
many  sport  officials  would  like  to  forget. 

A life-sized  statue  of  the  disgraced 
sprinter  may  remain  unfinished  as  a 
result  of  recent  testimony  about  steroid 
use  at  the  Dubin  inquiry.  Work  on  the 
sculpture  — a joint  project  between  the 
University’s  Instructional  Media  Ser- 
vices (IMS)  and  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre  — was  halted  when  Johnson  was 
stripped  of  his  Olympic  gold  medal  last 
September. 

“Yes,  I’m  disappointed  the  project’s 
been  put  on  hold,  but  who  could  have 
foreseen  this  happening?”  said  Angela 
Cluer,  originator  of  the  idea  and  head  of 
the  IMS  graphics  department.  “We’ll 
have  to  wait  until  the  inquiry  is  over  and 
see  what  happens  then.” 

The  concept  of  a statue  immortalizing 
Johnson  seemed  appropriate  in  1986 
when  he  was  a rising  young  sprinter 
with  world-class  potential.  Cluer  con- 
ceived the  project  before  he  set  the 
world  record  for  the  100-metre  dash  in 
Rome. 

“I’d  been  talking  to  the  science  centre 
about  a way  to  combine  art,  science  and 
sport  in  one  display,”  she  noted.  “Once 
they  agreed,  we  had  to  decide  which 
sport  and  what  particular  athlete  to 
focus  on.” 

Johnson  was  her  choice  “because  he 
seemed  so  Canadian.  He  was  an  under- 
dog and  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  getting  any 
recognition  here.” 

Former  IMS  artist  Bubby  Kettlewell 
made  four  12-inch  wax  maquettes 
(preliminary  models)  featuring  Johnson 
in  four  poses  — crouched  in  the  starting 
blocks,  leaving  the  blocks,  halfway 
through  the  race  and  then  at  the  finish 
line.  Then,  after  five  months  of  work, 
she  completed  a full-sized  plaster  mold 
of  the  runner  last  September.  However, 
when  the  drug  scandal  broke  and 
Johnson  lost  his  medal,  the  bronze- 
casting stage  of  the  project  was  put  on 
hold.  Now,  the  mold  sits  in  a Georgetown 

AIDS  policy 
finally  adopted 

Continued  from  Page  1 

their  presence  does  not  pose  a safety  or 
health  hazard  to  themselves  or  others.” 

“There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a per- 
son with  AIDS  poses  a health  hazard  to 
those  around  them,”  he  said.  “If  this 
sentence  remains,  a homophobic  person 
could  remove  them  from  their  post.” 

President  George  Connell  said  he  does 
not  think  persons  with  AIDS  should 
make  final  judgements  regarding  their 
fitness  to  continue  at  work  or  study.  If 
those  with  AIDS  could  make  such  a 
determination,  so  could  all  with  infec- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  result  would  be 
“chaos,”  Connell  said. 

Administrative  staff  representative 
Alexander  Waugh  said  that  while  he  is 
pleased  the  AIDS  policy  has  been  ap- 
proved, “it  seems  U of  T is  following,  not 
leading,  other  universities.  We’re 
adopting  this  policy  years  too  late.” 


foundry,  awaiting  its  fate. 

The  sculpture  was  destined  for  display 
outside  the  National  Sport  & Recreation 
Centre  in  Ottawa. 

Even  if  it  isn’t  wanted  in  the  nation’s 
capital,  there  is  a chance  private  in- 
dividuals or  a gallery  may  pay  for  the 
bronzing  process. 

“It’s  still  a valid  piece  of  work,”  Cluer 
said.  “The  context  in  which  it  was 
originally  conceived  has  changed  and 
now  there’s  a totally  different  feel  to  it.” 

Inquiry  is  about 
values:  Higgins 

Continued  from  Page  1 

sider,  instead,  the  undeniable  evidence 
pointing  to  his  guilt. 

His  testimony  dealing  with  details 
about  types  and  dosages  of  steroids  has 
the  potential  to  be  harmful.  Higgins  said 
it  may  encourage  younger,  impres- 
sionable athletes  to  experiment. 

“I’d  like  to  think  people  will  think 
twice  about  Using  drugs  but  I’m  afraid 
they’ll  go  the  other  way.” 

At  the  University’s  High  Performance 
Centre,  coaches  strive  to  create  the  right 
values  and  to  develop  an  athlete’s  full 
potential  “as  a quality  human  being.” 
Despite  his  reservations  about  the  in- 
quiry’s methods  of  producing  drug 
abuse  “evidence,”  Higgins  is  hopeful 
some  positive  results  can  be  achieved. 

“What  every  Canadian  has  to  do  is 
look  inside  and  say  ‘what  is  this  inquiry 
really  about?  Is  it  about  sports?  No,  it’s 
about  our  value  system.’  ” 

The  public  should  take  more  interest 
in  the  type  of  coaches  hired  by  sports 
organizations.  They  should  be  selected 
more  carefully,  paid  more  and  monitored 
closely  to  ensure  they  impart  a moral 
value  system. 

“Athletics  is  a wonderful  arena  for 
individuals  to  fully  challenge  them- 
selves. As  a society  we  have  a respons- 
ibility to  create  a situation  where  this 
can  happen.” 
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Connell  condemns  Rushton’s  conduct 


while  defending  academic  freedom 
and  the  peer  review  process,  President 
George  Connell  has  condemned  the 
means  by  which  Professor  Philippe 
Rushton  has  communicated  his  views  on 
race. 

“Professor  Rushton’s  conduct  in  this 


regard  has  been  deplorable  and  one  does 
not  require  peer  review  to  reach  that 
conclusion,’’  Connell  told  Governing 
Council  March  9.  “He  seems  to  have 
chosen  the  means  most  likely  to  give 
maximum  exposure  to  his  findings  and 
to  give  maximum  offence  to  racial 


Employment  equity  survey 


ioirt 


the 


during  the  week  of 
March  27-31  all 
employees  will  be 
asked  to  answer 
four  questions  pos- 
ed by  the  Univer- 

will'  beheuSeedPllto  employmentequity 

plan  the  implemen-  A 

tation  of  employ- 
ment equity  for  U of  T. 

Mary  Lynne  McIntosh,  employment 
equity  coordinator,  urges  everyone  to 
return  the  questionnaire.  “Without  ac- 
curate information  we  cannot  develop 
appropriate  employment  equity  objec- 
tives and  programs.” 

She  said  she  hopes  University  staff 
will  take  part  as  enthusiastically  as  their 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
where  the  participation  rate  was  94 
percent. 

Employment  equity  surveys  have  been 
conducted  by  the  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  governments.  McMaster, 

Carleton  and  Waterloo  have  also  carried 


,.0u 


tit 


them  out. 

“All  data  will  be 
kept  strictly  con- 
fidential,” McIntosh 
said.  “The  Univer- 
sity takes  that  very 
seriously.  The  infor- 
mation will  be  kept 
separate  from  per- 
sonnel files  and  will 
be  available  only  to  my  office.” 

The  survey  forms  will  not  be  identified 
by  name,  but  personnel  numbers  will  be 
printed  on  them.  The  numbers  are  im- 
portant because  the  University  wants  to 
be  able  to  track  changes  in  the  work 
force,  said  McIntosh. 

By  knowing  the  personnel  numbers, 
the  University  will  be  able  to  tell  if 
individuals  in  a given  minority  group 
are  getting  hired,  getting  promoted  or 
leaving  the  University  more  quickly 
than  other  people.  If  so,  human  re- 
sources will  try  to  find  out  why  it  can 
hire  people  in  a particular  group  but  not 
keep  them. 


minorities.” 

After  he  aired  his  views  on  race  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  San 
Francisco  Jan.  19,  Rushton  appeared  on 
a US  “tabloid  TV”  show  known  for 
sensationalism . 

“This  unhappy  episode  has  brought 
home  to  me  a new  awareness  of  the 
obligation  of  faculty  to  exercise  care  and 
restraint  in  choosing  the  means  by  which 
they  make  public  their  research,” 
Connell  said. 

The  president  also  reaffirmed 
U of  T’s  opposition  to  racism  and 
discrimination. . “This  university  is 
deeply  concerned  about  racism  and  we 
take  great  care  to  ensure  that  racist 
attitudes  and  bigotry  play  no  part  in  our 
corporate  life. 

“It  is  distressing  to  see  the  work  of  a 
faculty  member  of  a sister  university  ap- 
parently reinforcing  racist  attitudes . It 
is,  therefore,  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  give  assurance  to  all  members  of 
racial  minorities  in  this  university 
community  and  the  wider  public  that  we 
are  firmly  and  irrevocably  dedicated  to 
fairness,  equity  and  opportunity  for  all 
regardless  of  race.” 

The  president  began  his  statement  to 
Council  by  defending  academic  freedom 
and  peer  review.  He  said  the  freedom  to 
conduct  research  in  any  field  or  subject 
matter  is  assured  by  law,  University 
policy  and  the  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment with  the  faculty  association. 

“In  my  judgement  that  assurance  in- 
cludes inquiry  into  genetic  determina- 


Nine  honorary  degrees  to  be  awarded 


A chief  justice  of  the  Ibderal  Court  of 
Canada  and  an  actress  of  international 
renown  are  among  the  nine  people  who 
will  receive  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University. 

Professor  Frank  Iacobucci  and  Kate 
Reid  join  seven  other  recipients  this 
year:  philanthropist  Joseph  Barnicke, 
Professor  Charles  Townes , engineer 
Alan  Davenport,  University  Professor 
Emeritus  Frederick  Fry,  musician 
Nicholas  Goldschmidt,  Professor 
Eberhard  Zeidler  and  dentist  Harold 
Loe. 

Iacobucci  has  been  involved  with  the 
University  for  the  past  21  years.  Until 
his  recent  appointment  to  the  federal 
court,  he  was  a professor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  Vice-president  (internal  affairs) 
from  1975-78,  he  became  dean  of  law  in 
1979  and  University  provost  in  1983. 
In  1985  Iacobucci  became  deputy  minis- 
ter of  justice  and  deputy  attorney  gen- 
eral before  his  appointment  as  chief 
justice. 

Reid  began  her  acting  career  at  Hart 
House  Theatre  and  is  today  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  performers  the  Uni- 
versity has  produced.  She  has  received 
national  and  international  acclaim  for 
her  work  in  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof  and  has 
been  a regular  at  the  Stratford  festival 
since  1959.  She  has  appeared  in  many 
films  and  television  productions  in  Great 
Britain  and  North  America.  She  was 
named  best  actress  in  Canada  by  Liber- 
ty Magazine  in  1956. 

Business  leader  and  philanthropist 
Barnicke  has  held  many  community  ser- 
vice posts  including  director  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Christians  & Jews, 
past  president  of  the  Ontario  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  former  On- 
tario and  national  campaign  chair  for 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Chair  of 
his  own  company,  J.J.  Barnicke  Ltd., 
and  director  of  George  Wimpey 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  he  received  the  City 
of  Tbronto  Award  of  Merit  in  1985  and 
the  Human  Relations  Award  from  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Christians  & 
Jews  in  1986.  The  U of  T graduate 
was  actively  involved  in  the  creation  of 
an  art  gallery  at  Hart  House,  named 


after  his  late  wife. 

Laser  specialist  Tbwnes  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  in  1964.  A 
professor  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  he  is  known  for  his  work  in 
lasers,  radio  and  infrared  astronomy, 
optics  and  spectroscopy.  He  has  col- 
laborated with  many  U of  T graduates 
and  scientists  and  gave  the  first  H.L. 
Welsh  Lecture  in  Physics.  He  was  chair 
of  NASA’s  science  and  technology  ad- 
visory committee  on  manned  space 
flight  from  1964-69  and  chair  of  the 
space  science  board  for  three  years  in 
the  early  1970s. 

Engineer  Davenport  is  a specialist  in 
the  design  of  wind-sensitive  structures 
and  has  acted  as  consultant  for  25  of  the 
40  tallest  buildings  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  CN  Tbwer  and  the  World 
Trade  Centre.  He  is  the  founder  and 
director  of  the  Boundary  Layer  Wind 
lUnnel  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  founded  the  Cana- 
dian Academy  of  Engineering.  The 
U of  T graduate  also  established  and 
became  the  first  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Fry  has  contributed  much  to  world- 
wide knowledge  about  the  ecology  of 
aquatic  organisms.  He  initiated  many  of 
the  long-term  studies  of  Ontario  waters, 
especially  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
played  a leading  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  stations  on  the 
lakes.  Many  of  the  ideas  and  methods  he 
originated  in  fish  population  dynamics 
— including  the  management  of  Atlantic 
fisheries  — have  been  applied  in  Canada. 
In  1974,  the  Fry  Medal  was  established 
by  the  Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists. 

Goldschmidt  has  had  a notable  career 
as  a conductor,  administrator  and  vocal 
instructor.  He  laid  the  musical  founda- 
tions for  the  modern  development  of 
opera  in  Canada  while  conducting  at  the 
Royal  Conservatory  Opera  School  and 
has  appeared  as  guest  conductor  with 
orchestras  here  and  abroad.  As  manager 
of  the  Vancouver  International  Festival , 
he  promoted  both  national  and  inter- 
national performers.  He  directed  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1968  until  his  retirement  from  it 
in  1987. 


Zeidler,  a senior  architect  of  Zeidler 
Robarts  Partnership,  has  designed  pro- 
jects all  over  the  world,  including 
Ontario  Place,  the  Eaton  Centre,  Yerba 
Buena  Gardens  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  Metroplex  Centre  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 
He  has  won  two  governor-general’s 
medals  and  the  Canadian  Architect 
Award  in  1986.  He  is  currently  serving 
as  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  University 
and  has  been  a guest  lecturer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cornell,  Columbia  and  Munich. 

A leader  in  dental  research  and  educa- 
tion, Loe  is  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research  in  Mary- 
land . He  has  worked  as  a consultant  and 
adviser  to  more  than  60  professional, 
government  and  research  organizations 
and  has  published  papers  on  epidemi- 
ology and  prevention  of  dental  diseases . 


tion  of  intellectual  ability  and  behaviour. 
Neither  I nor  this  Council  have  the 
authority  to  constrain  such  research . 

“Academic  freedom  includes  the  right 
to  be  wrong.  Everyone  who  does 
research  at  the  frontier  of  knowledge 
will  make  mistakes  from  time  to  time. 
The  distinction  between  incompetence 
and  error  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
scholarly  peers. 

“Each  of  us  may  have  a private 
opinion  of  Professor  Rushton’s  methods, 
analysis  and  logic,  but  the  formal  assess- 
ment of  his  work  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  his  academic  peers.  That  is  a 
principle  to  which  we  are  strongly  com- 
mitted at  the  University  of  Tbronto.” 
Meanwhile,  in  a March  8 statement 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  also 
condemns  “the  insensitivity  and 
absence  of  social  responsibility  that 
has  accompanied  Professor  Rushton’s 
public  statements  and  informed  his 
vocabulary.” 

Library  workers 
ratify  contract 

part-time  unionized  library  workers 
ratified  a new  two-year  contract  March 
7 that  closely  resembles  the  settlement 
reached  by  full-time  workers  two  weeks 
earlier. 

The  cost  of  the  settlement  over  two 
years  is  13.7  percent,  said  the  Univer- 
sity’s director  of  labour  relations  John 
Parker. 

Regular  part-time  employees  will 
receive  an  increase  in  the  first  year  of 
$1,600  or  4.5  percent  (whichever  is 
higher),  and  in  the  second,  $1,550  or  4.5 
percent  (whichever  is  higher).  Assistant 
library  technicians  (ALTk)  and  tem- 
porary employees,  will  receive  an 
85-cent  increase  in  each  wage  category 
during  the  two  years. 

Wages  for  regular  part-time  em- 
ployees will  range  from  $20,232  to 
$39,578  in  the  first  year  and  $21,782  to 
$41,359  in  the  second  year.  First -year 
increases  are  retroactive  to  Sept.  1, 
1988. 

ALTs  and  temporaries  will  receive 
hourly  rates  ranging  from  $8.20  to  $9.46 
in  the  first  year,  and  $9.05  to  $10.31  in 
the  second. 

In  the  ratification  vote  held  March  7, 
62  voted  in  favour  of  the  agreement 
while  two  rejected  it.  There  are  225 
members  in  the  part-time  bargaining 
unit.  They  provide  administrative  and 
technical  services. 


A meeting  of  principals 


No  second-guessing  was  needed,  despite 
the  occasion  of  a masquerade  ball,  to 
identify  the  current  and  former  Innis 
College  principals  gathered  at  L’Hotel 
March  4. 

Principal  John  Browne,  left,  was  joined 
by  past  principals  Dennis  Duffy,  William 


Saywell,  Peter  Russell  and  Robin  Harris 
and  administrative  officer  Audrey  Perry  at 
the  college’s  25th  anniversary  masquer- 
ade gala.  Saywell,  the  president  of  Simon 
Fraser  University,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  event  honouring  the  classes  of  1969, 
1979  and  1989. 
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Funding  policies  lead  to  university  mediocrity 


the  government  must  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  base  funding  to  post- 
secondary institutions  if  the  province  is 
to  remain  intellectually  and  economical- 
ly competitive  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  says. 

In  a March  6 brief  to  the  legislature’s 
finance  and  economic  affairs  committee, 
COU  says  the  well-being  of  higher  edu- 
cation also  depends  on  long-term  capital 
financing  and  the  creation  of  favourable 
conditions  for  philanthropy. 

The  brief  cites  the  latest  Gallup  survey 
commissioned  by  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education,  showing  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  Ontario  resi- 
dents would  like  to  see  increases  in  uni- 
versity funding  at  or  above  the  inflation 
rate. 


Clarification 

IN  an  article  in  the  Feb.  27  Bulletin  we 
wrote  that  sickle  cell  anaemia  is 
transmitted  by  malaria.  In  fact,  the 
disease  is  a genetic  disease  that  may 
lead  to  anaemia  (destruction  of  red  blood 
cells).  Those  who  have  inherited  this 
disposition  are  less  likely  to  develop 
malaria  than  people  with  normal 
haemoglobin  in  their  red  blood  cells. 


“With  its  wealth  and  vitality,  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  clearly  has  the  means  to 
. . . better  assure  the  future  through  its 
investment  in  higher  education.  But  it 
must  have  the  will.” 

Current  provincial  policies  on  funding 
and  accessibility  “consign  the  univer- 
sities to  mediocrity.”  If  the  constraints 
are  not  overcome,  the  consequences  in 
10  or  20  years  will  be  dramatic,  the  brief 
says: 

• If  current  conditions  prevail  and  the 
quality  of  post -secondary  education 
drops,  increasing  numbers  of  students 
will  enrol  in  US  universities  for  first 
degrees.  Large  numbers  of  those  who 
remain  in  Ontario  will  go  on  to  attend 
foreign  graduate  schools. 

• “Our  universities  will  replace  their 
aging  faculty  with  Ontario  graduates 
whose  qualifications  do  not  allow  them 
to  compete  on  the  international 
academic  labour  market  or  with  foreign 
nationals  unable  to  find  positions 
elsewhere.” 

• In  the  absence  of  top -quality  research, 
Canadians  will  be  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  scientific  advances  made 
elsewhere.  “Ironically,  without  first- 
class  university  research  into  reforesta- 
tion and  water  conservation  we  would 
not  even  be  able  to  compete  on  a world 
market  as  hewers  and  drawers.” 


WARNING 

NOTICE  TO  ALL  COMPUTER  USERS 
from 

THE  INSURANCE  AND  RISK  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  thefts  on  St. 
George  campus,  you  are  urged  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  safeguard  valuable  computer  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Recent  incidents  have  included  thefts  of 
PCs,  printers,  monitors  and  VCRs,  as  well  as  internal  circuit 
boards  and  memory  chips  stripped  from  inside  machines. 

Thieves  have  gained  access  by  using  stolen  room  keys,  for- 
cing doors  or  by  breaking  through  windows  or  ventilation 
grates. 

U of  T and  Metro  Police  are  investigating  these  thefts  and 
urge  that  valuables  of  any  kind,  whether  University  or  per- 
sonal property,  should  be  secured  as  much  as  possible. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  U of  T Police  at 
978-2323  or  the  Insurance  and  Risk  Management  Depart- 
ment at  978-6478. 


• Without  specialized  skills  in  research 
and  policy  analysis,  government  and 
business  will  suffer. 

• “In  the  dampened  intellectual  envi- 
ronment of  the  future,  with  the  arts  im- 
poverished by  the  absence  of  univer- 
sity trained  talent,  government  will  be 
hounded  by  a public  eager  for  a greater 
volume  of  US  cultural  goods,  because  of 
the  inferior  quantity  and  quality  of 
Canadian  productions.” 

The  COU  document  says  a mediocre 


university  system  is  an  “ominous  harb- 
inger of  how  Canada  will  fare  in  free 
trading  with  the  United  States. 

“The  debate  concerning  the  free  trade 
agreement  has  proven  the  Canadian 
public’s  capacity  for  engagement  in 
issues  of  public  policy.  The  engagement 
was  both  cerebral  and  visceral.  Univer- 
sities, in  the  same  context,  must  be 
taken  as  seriously  and  passionately. 
Empty  heads  can  mean  empty  stom- 
achs. ” 


Budget  guidelines,  tuition 
fee  schedule  approved 


the  university’s  1989-90  budget  guide- 
lines, projecting  a $1.9  million  shortfall, 
and  the  tuition  fee  schedule  were  approv- 
ed by  Governing  Council  March  9. 

The  guidelines  contain  several  cost- 
saving measures,  including  reduced 
spending  on  new  initiatives  and  inflation 
protection  of  non-salary  items. 

Thition  fees  will  increase  between  7.5 
and  7.8  percent  next  year.  A student  in 
the  Fhculty  of  Arts  & Science  with  a full 
course  load  will  pay  $1,520,  up  from 
$1,410. 

In  response  to  a question  about  a tui- 
tion fee  increase  in  excess  of  the  inflation 


rate,  President  George  Connell  said  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities  sets 
the  maximum  allowable  level  “and  we’ve 
always  adhered  to  it  because  our  need  for 
revenue  is  extreme.  The  University  has 
virtually  no  flexibility  in  adjusting  reve- 
nue levels  from  other  sources  and  if  we  re- 
duced the  levels  of  fees,  we’d  fall  short.” 
Graduate  student  Glen  Jones  said  the 
tuition  fee  increase  will  exclude  poorer 
students  from  university.  “This  is  a lot  of 
money  to  students  who  are  trying  to 
survive.  If  this  continues,  we  have  to  be 
concerned  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  student  body  years  from  now.” 


Two  committees  referred  back 


two  proposed  Business  Board  commit- 
tees hit  roadblocks  when  members  of 
Governing  Council  decided  their  terms 
of  reference  were  not  clearly  enough 
defined. 

Proposals  to  establish  a human 
resources  committee  and  a University 
development  committee  were  referred 
back  to  the  board  by  Council  March  9. 

The  human  resources  committee,  com- 
posed of  six  to  eight  people  from  the  Bus- 
iness Board  and  the  private  sector,  would 
have  provided  advice  to  the  vice-president 
(human  resources)  on  personnel  matters. 

Gerald  Townsend,  board  chair,  said 
the  committee  would  have  been  “a  con- 
structive step  for  the  University,”  allow- 
ing administrators  to  consult  with  ex- 
perts before  proposing  a policy. 

Governing  Council  chair  Joan  Randall 
said  there  has  been  “no  chance  in  the 
past  for  input  from  people  with  exper- 
tise” in  human  resource  matters.  “This 
is  a chance  to  get  input  before  policy  is 
formed.” 

However,  Professor  Mike  Uzumeri, 


chair  of  the  Academic  Board,  said  he  felt 
the  committee’s  terms  of  reference 
weren’t  well  defined.  “If  it’s  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  vice-president,  it 
shouldn’t  be  set  up  by  Governing  Coun- 
cil,” he  said.  “The  more  I hear  about 
this,  the  more  concerned  I get.” 

Professor  Fred  Wilson,  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  said  the  administration 
would  be  breaching  the  terms  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  by  holding 
committee  meetings  in  closed  session. 

The  University  development  commit- 
tee, composed  of  seven  to  10  members  of 
the  Business  Board  and  individuals  with 
expertise  in  fund  raising,  would  have 
served  as  a conduit  between  the  Vice- 
president  (development  and  university 
relations)  and  the  board. 

However,  Joanne  Uyede,  chair  of  the 
University  Affairs  Board,  said  the  com- 
mittee’s terms  of  reference  were  too  nar- 
row. It  would  not  have  dealt  with  Break- 
through, alumni  affairs,  communications 
or  public  and  community  relations. 


Recommended  dining 


Mere  1 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


d 

* 

ft 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose . Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaJci,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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BOOKSTORE 


Buy  Springer’s 
best  recent 
physics  books 
at  the  biggest 
discounts  ever 
during  the 


Springer- Verlag 


Offer  expires  April  30,  1989 

75  top-notch 
physics  and 
related  books 
discounted  up 

to  60%  ! 


214  COLLEGE  STREET,  IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 
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Paris  named  Moss  scholar 


name  that  name.  Professor  James 
Eckenwalder  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  is  the  best  documenter  of 
misspelled  names  I’ve  ever  run  across. 
The  perimeter  of  his  stationery  is 
ringed  by  124  misspellings  of  his 
name.  No  space  here  to  list  them  all 
but  they  include  Ecbenwalder, 
Akinodo,  Rickenwalder,  Equaltu, 
Ackenwalder,  Ekdnwalder,  Eclem- 
wader,  Genwalder,  Cubanwalder,  Ken- 
walper,  Eoremwalde,  Sewalder, 
Echenwalker  and  Elteauwalder.  Since 
the  stationery  was  printed  six  or  seven 
years  ago  he  and  his  wife  have  ac- 
cumulated another  50  or  so  variations: 
“In  our  family  such  errors  are  always 
a cause  for  much  rejoicing.” 

More  tales  of  misspelled  names  next 
issue.  (Oh  yes,  last  week  I received  a 
letter,  from  a U of  T office,  addressed 
to  Peter  O’Tbole.) 


While  this  years’s  very  successful 
Women’s  Centenary  Lecture  by  Nafis 
Sadik  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory, 
plans  for  next  year’s  lecture  have 
already  begun.  There’s  a meeting 
tomorrow,  March  14,  4 to  5 p.m.  in  the 
Fhlconer  Room,  Simcoe  Hall,  to  discuss 
possible  speakers.  If  you  can’t  make  it 
to  the  meeting,  you  can  call  Elizabeth 
Wilson  at  978-4410  with  your  ideas. 


“No  Canadian  citizen  born  outside 
Canada,  save  the  child  of  citizens 
working  or  vacationing  abroad,  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a candidate,  or 
to  vote,  in  any  municipal,  provincial  or 
federal  election.” 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Toronto  Sun 
columnist  McKenzie  Porter  as  ex- 
pressed on  Feb.  6.  Porter’s  views  have 
created  quite  a stir.  On  March  15  a 
public  forum  will  be  held  to  discuss  his 
controversial  column. 

The  meeting  is  organized  by  the 
U of  T Italian  Club.  It  will  be  held  at 
3 p.m.  in  The  Coop  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  81  St.  Mary  St. 


Sociology  students  enrolled  in  a 
School  of  Continuing  Studies 
multiculturalism  course  on  ethnicity 


have  “walked  in  each  other’s  shoes” 
since  September  and  are  currently 
presenting  their  findings  to  the  Uni- 
versity Lunch  & Learn  Club. 

Eleven  students  have  researched  the 
ethnic  background  of  each  other.  In 
addition  to  their  academic  findings  on 
ethnic  groups,  the  students  have 
visited  each  other’s  homes  and  will 
report  on  their  personal  findings  from 
their  own  ethno-cultural  perspective. 

The  club’s  next  meeting  is  12  noon, 
March  17,  in  the  North  Auditorium  at 
OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  W.,  when  a 
Jamaican  and  an  American  student 
will  discuss  their  academic  and  per- 
sonal observations. 


Richard  Lederer,  an  English  teacher 
at  St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  has  pasted  together  a 
“history”  of  the  world  taken  from 
genuine  student  bloopers  collected 
by  teachers  throughout  the  US  from 
grade  eight  through  university.  Here’s 
his  history  (part  6). 

The  greatest  writer  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  William  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  was  born  in  the  1564, 
supposedly  on  his  birthday.  He  never 
made  much  money  and  is  famous 
only  because  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
at  Windsor  with  his  merry  wives, 
writing  tragedies,  comedies  and 
errors. 

In  one  of  Shakespeare’s  famous 
plays,  Hamlet  rations  out  his  situation 
by  relieving  himself  in  a long  soliloquy. 
His  mind  is  filled  with  the  filth  of  in- 
cestuous sheets  which  he  pours  over 
every  time  he  sees  his  mother.  In 
another  play,  Lady  Macbeth  tries  to  . 
convince  Macbeth  to  kill  the  king  by 
attacking  his  manhood.  The  proof  that 
the  witches  in  Macbeth  were  super- 
natural is  that  no  one  could  eat  what 
they  cooked. 

The  clown  in  As  You  Like  It  is  nam- 
ed Tbuchdown , and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
are  an  example  of  a heroic  couplet. 

Writing  at  the  same  time  as 
Shakespeare  was  Miguel  Cervantes. 
He  wrote  Donkey  Hole.  The  next 
great  author  was  John  Milton.  Milton 
wrote  Paradise  Lost.  Then  his  wife 
died  and  he  wrote  Paradise  Regained. 


Wiegand  Award  for  Franklin 


professor  emeritus  Ursula  Franklin  of 
the  Department  of  Metallurgy  & Mater- 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

A5AHI 

GARDENS 


FULLY  LICENSED 

In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.-Fri.  11:30  AM  — 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  - Midnight 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASA  HI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 


ials  Science  is  the  winner  of  the  first 
Wiegand  Award  for  Canadian  Excellence. 

The  award  was  established  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  in  the  1960s  and  is 
administered  by  the  university’s  Centre 
for  Society,  Tfechnology  & Values.  It 
recognizes  Canadians  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  human  dimensions  of 
science  and  technology. 

Franklin  was  nominated  by  the  Cana- 
dian Association  for  Women  in  Science. 
As  the  first  woman  professor  in  her 
department,  Franklin  pioneered  the  use 
of  microradiography  to  study  the  struc- 
tures of  alloys  and  metals. 

She  is  currently  the  director  of 
U of  T’s  Museum  Studies  Program.  The 
Wiegand  Award  is  named  after  the  late 
William  B.  Wiegand,  a native  of  the 
Waterloo  region,  whose  work  as  a 
research  chemist  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  led  to  the  development  of  the 
modern  automobile  tire. 


SGS  elections 


DUE  to  difficulties  over  the  past 
two  weeks  communicating  with 
their  constituents,  the  nomination 
period  for  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  council  elections  is  extend- 
ed to  Friday,  March  2k  at  12  noon. 


A uc  student  has  been 
awarded  the  John  H.  Moss 
Scholarship  by  the  U of  T 
Alumni  Association. 

Roland  Paris,  an  inter- 
national relations  and 
history  undergraduate,  is 
the  1989  recipient  of  the 
award  given  annually  to  an 
exceptional  student  gradu- 
ating from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science.  The  award 
is  based  on  academic  abil- 
ity, participation  in  Uni- 
versity activities  and 
character. 

Paris,  21,  has  been  an 
active  member  in  student 
politics  and  the  campus 
media.  He  has  held  various 
positions  on  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council , 

UC  Council  and  on  faculty 
committees.  For  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  been  a 
columnist  and  staff  writer 
for  The  Varsity  as  well  as 
an  active  debater. 

This  year,  he  founded  The  New 
Counter  Culture,  a discussion  group  that 
provides  alternate  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities for  those  looking  beyond  the 
main-stream  student  organizations. 

The  $12,000  Moss  award  will  allow  him 
to  pursue  graduate  work  at  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  The  UTAA  will  honour 
Paris  as  well  as  Professor  Pamela  Stokes 
and  Professor  John  Hastings,  recipients 
of  the  1988  Alumni  Faculty  Award,  at  a 
dinner  on  April  5 (tickets  are  still 
available:  call  978-2366). 

Killam  research 
fellows 

FOUR  u of  T professors  are  among  17  re- 
cipients of  the  1989  Canada  Council 
Killam  research  fellowships:  Professors 
Paul  Bouissac  and  Brian  Merrilees  of 
the  Department  of  French,  Martin  Mos- 
kovits  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Pat  Rosenbaum  of  the  Department 
of  English. 

The  Canada  Council  has  also  renewed 
fellowships  for  two  other  faculty 
members:  Professors  Michael  Sigal  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Mladen  Vranic  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology. 

Killam  awards  provide  replacement  of 
salary  and  benefits  in  support  of  excep- 
tional researchers  engaged  in  projects  of 
outstanding  merit  in  the  humanities, 
sciences  and  engineering. 


Roland  Paris 


In  Memoriam 


professor  emeritus  Edward  Horne 
Craigie,  Department  of  Zoology,  at  age 
94. 

Craigie  was  born  in  Scotland  where  he 
received  his  childhood  education.  His 
long  and  distinguished  career  with  the 
Department  of  Zoology  began  in  1916  as 
a graduate  student  junior  lecturer  when 
the  department  was  part  of  biology.  In 
1920  he  received  his  PhD  from  U of  T — 
the  first  doctorate  in  biology  granted  by 
the  University.  From  1945  to  1962  he 
was  professor  iti  the  department  and 
then  professor  emeritus . 

For  many  years  Craigie  served  as 
graduate  secretary.  In  his  History  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  he  chronicled  the 
early  days  of  the  department  and  the 
arrival  of  many  current  staff  members. 

He  was  a member,  a fellow  or  officer 
of  many  societies  including  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Neurological  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Anatomists. 
He  also  served  as  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Journal  of  Zoology,  editor  for  Sec- 
tion V of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
and  honorary  librarian  and  honorary 
editor  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

In  1919  Craigie  married  Marguerite 
Cecile  Homuth,  a noted  opera  singer. 
They  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
survives  Professor  Craigie. 


PRESENTS 


SEAFOOD  FESTIVAL 


s MGS) 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  1 ’til  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  22 
5:30  p.m.  - 7:30  p.m. 

Monday  - Friday 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY! 

LOCATED  2nd  Floor,  HART  HOUSE 
for  RESERVATIONS,  call  978-2445 
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ATTENTION:  PROFESSORS 
COURSE  MATERIALS  SERVICE 
Kinko's  Course  Packets: 

supplementary  course  materials  copied  and 
bound  in  packets  for  individual  student  use. 

V No  cost  to  department 

V Free  and  complete  copyright 
permission  service 

V Low  cost  to  students 

V Fast  turnaround 

V Convenient  hours  & location 

V Service  you  can  depend  on 

kinko's 

the  copy  center 

346  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ont. 

For  further  information  please  contact: 

Philip  Emery 

928-0110 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 
26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)977-4408 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


Apple  Rebate  Coupons 


From  March  1 to  May  30/89  you  can  get  cash  back  directly  from 
Apple  Canada  on  Mac  purchases 


Mac  Plus/ImageWriter  Combo 

Mac  SE/ImageWriter  Combo 

Mac  II/IIX  LaserWriter  Combo  Up  To 


$300.00 

$400.00 

$1000.00 


[.  Authorized 
Dealer 


• Mac  Plus 
1MB 

• Image - 
writer  II 

® Printer  & 
Cable 

Our  Price  $2699.00 

With  $300.00  Apple 
Rebate  your  effective 
cost  Only  $2399.00 


Apple,  Image- 
Writer,  LaserWri- 
ter, Macintosh,  are 
registered  trade- 
marks of  Apple 
Computer,  Inc. 


3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP  978-7947,  7949 
214  COLLEGE  STREET,  IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 


Smoker  wants  his  rights 


ON  MARCH  16  Professor  George  Rigg  of 
the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  will  ask 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court  to  strike 
down  a municipal  law  he  thinks  is  unfair 
to  smokers. 

Rigg  and  a second  smoker,  Dale 
Haley,  a Bell  Canada  employee,  contend 
that  the  bylaw  is  unreasonable  because 
it  says  that  where  non-smokers  and 
smokers  cannot  agree  on  a common  pol- 
icy for  their  workplace,  the  wishes  of  the 
former  prevail. 


Under  the  law,  the  employer  must 
enforce  a smoking  ban  if  one  propon- 
ent of  a smoke-free  environment  re- 
quests it. 

There  is  a middle  ground,  Rigg  said; 
employees  with  private  offices  or  win- 
dows should  be  allowed  to  smoke. 

The  court  action  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Smokers’  Freedom  Society,  a national 
organization  with  8,200  members,  sup- 
ported by  tobacco  companies  and 
growers. 


Provostial  review  committee 

Faculty  of  Music 


the  office  of  the  Provost  will  conduct  a 
review  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  prior  to 
the  conclusion  in  June  1990  of  the  cur- 
rent term  of  Dean  Carl  Morey.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  review  to  provide  a report 
that  will  be  of  assistance  to  a decanal 
search  committee  and  will  inform  the 
provost’s  office  and  the  Faculty  of  Music 
concerning  the  faculty’s  achievements, 
problems  and  opportunities. 

Terms  of  reference 

The  committee  will  assess  the  full  range 
of  programs , services  and  activities  for 
which  the  Faculty  of  Music  is  respons- 
ible and  will  comment  on  matters  such 
as: 

a)  the  future  direction  of  the  faculty 
(given  matters  such  as  changes  in  the 
Ontario  secondary  school  curriculum, 
the  needs  of  the  profession,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  University  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music,  the  large  num- 
ber of  faculty  retirements  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  1990s); 

b)  the  size,  range  and  quality  of  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  the  role  of 
the  faculty,  programs  offered  by  other 
schools  of  music  and  the  availability  of 
human  and  physical  resources; 

c) the  relations  of  the  faculty  with  other 
divisions  in  the  University  and  with 
scholarly  and  professional  communities 
external  to  the  University; 

d)  opportunities  for  development. 

Membership 

Professor  A.H.  Melcher,  vice-provost 


Notice 

in  THE  Feb.  27  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
a search  committee  for  a director  of 
the  Institute  for  International 
Programs  was  announced  with 
members  listed.  A further  name  has 
been  added  to  that  list:  Carole 
Gillin,  director,  Office  of  Research 
Administration . 


(i chair j;  D.W.  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning);  Gordon  Kushner, 
acting  principal,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Connie  Fisher,  Faculty  of  Music; 
Professors  Michael  Fullan,  dean,  Fac- 
ulty of  Education;  P.W.  Gooch,  associate 
dean,  Division  I,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  William  Aide,  Walter  Buczyn- 
ski,  T.J.  McGee  and  Patricia  Shand, 
Faculty  of  Music;  and  Rebecca  Green, 
graduate  student  and  Susan  Shantora, 
undergraduate  student,  Faculty  of 
Music;  and  M.D.  Johnson,  assistant  vice- 
provost ( secretary ). 

The  committee  invites  comments  from 
interested  persons.  Submissions  should 
be  sent  by  April  6 to  Vice-Provost  A.H. 
Melcher,  room  222,  Simcoe  Hall. 


New  lectureship 
at  UC 

university  college  has  established  the 
Samuel  James  Stubbs  Lectureship  in  a 
subject  relating  to  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome  or  to  English  literature. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  one  to 
three  weeks.  The  recipient  will  deliver 
one  public  lecture  and  may  be  called 
upon  by  various  college  departments  in 
a capacity  that  best  suits  their  needs.  All 
lectures , seminars  and  symposia  will  be 
held  at  the  college. 

The  lectureship  was  bequeathed  to 
the  college  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  Helen  Eunice  Stubbs,  a 1933  UC 
graduate. 

The  UC  Council  recently  approved 
the  terms  of  the  appointment  although 
the  first  was  held  by  Professor  Walter 
Burkert  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  last 
fall. 

Principal  Peter  Richardson  is  ask- 
ing for  assistance  in  soliciting  names 
of  scholars  with  special  interests  in 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  subjects  or  in 
the  classical  tradition  in  English  liter- 
ature. 


Notice  of  offence 


In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  University  tribunal,  I am 
publishing  the  following  notice  of  of- 
fence and  the  sanctions  imposed. 

The  charges  against  the  student 
were  that  he  (a)  made  use  of  a forged 
academic  record,  contrary  to  section 
E.1.(c)  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Code 
of  Behaviour  on  Academic  Matters;  (b) 
he  did  obtain  unauthorized  assistance 
in  connection  with  an  academic  work, 
contrary  to  section  E.1  (a)(i)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters;  and  (c)  he  did  sub- 
mit for  credit  an  academic  work  con- 
taining a purported  statement  of  fact 
(grades)  which  had  been  concocted, 
contrary  to  section  E.1.(a)(iv)  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters.  In  particular,  the 
student  submitted  a quiz  paper  in 


ECOB11F  for  clerical  recheck  and  the 
resubmitted  version  contained  different 
answers  and  different  grade  marking 
than  the  original. 

The  jury  imposed  the  following  sanc- 
tions: 

(i)  a grade  of  zero  in  the  course 
ECOB11F; 

(ii)  suspension  from  the  University  for 
a period  of  five  years; 

(iii)  that  a notation  specifying  aca- 
demic misconduct  be  recorded  on  his 
academic  transcript  for  the  period  of 
the  suspension; 

(iv)  that  the  decision  and  sanctions 
imposed  be  reported  to  the  president 
for  general  publication,  according  to 
the  University’s  policy. 

G.E.  Connell 
President 
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An  airplane  with  flapping  wings 


Jeremy  Harris  (left)  and  James  DeLaurier  hope  to  take  the  flapping-winged  aircraft 
on  a test  flight  this  spring.  If  the  machine  sustains  flight,  it  will  be  the  first  one  of  its 
kind  to  do  so. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

The  desire  to  fly  like  a bird  is  not  new. 
Human  beings  have  attempted  it  by 
using  their  arms  as  wings  and,  more 
successfully,  by  building  structures  with 
fixed  wings.  But  so  far  no  one  has  man- 
aged to  design  a structure  that  combines 
the  two.  At  least  not  a structure  that  can 
stay  in  the  air  for  a long  time. 

Other  models  have  been  built.  Several 
years  ago  a California  team  built  a rep- 
lica of  a pterodactyl , a prehistoric  flying 
creature  with  a 5.5-metre  wingspan. 

DeLaurier  and  Harris  view  with  inter- 
est the  rubber-band -powered  birds  with 
flapping  wings  sold  in  toy  stores. 

There  is  even  an  ornithopter  network. 
When  its  founder,  Walter  Carnahan  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  heard  of  the 
U of  T project,  he  wrote  and  said  that 
while  he  had  not  managed  to  build  an 
ornithopter,  “maybe  you  folks  will  be 
the  successful  ones.” 

Their  vehicle  has  a wingspan  of  three 
metres  and  weighs  approximately  three 
kilograms.  Batteries  power  a system  of 
pulleys  and  belts  that  make  the  wings’ 
centre  panel  move  up  and  down.  The 
wings  are  driven  by  the  motion  of  the 
centre  panel . 

When  airborne,  the  ornithopter  is  con- 
trolled by  radio.  As  it  has  no  landing 
gear,  the  ornithopter  is  unable  to  take 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

A research  team  led  by  Professor  Jim 
Drummond  of  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sics will  develop  an  instrument  which 
could  be  installed  on  a satellite  schedul- 
ed for  launch  in'  1996. 

The  instrument  will  measure  pollution 
in  the  troposphere  (the  lower  atmos- 
phere extending  from  zero  to  10  kilo- 
metres above  the  earth)  by  recording  the 
infrared  radiation  emitted  by  the  earth 
and  the  atmosphere.  The  radiation  car- 
ries “fingerprints”  of  various  gases, 
including  carbon  monoxide. 

“Understanding  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  is  a key  to  understanding  the 
chemistry  of  the  atmosphere,”  said 
Drummond.  “It  is  like  a litmus  test:  if 
you  get  the  CO  right  you  probably  are 
right  in  your  other  measurements.” 

The  total  cost  of  the  instrument  in- 
vestigation phase  will  be  “many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,”  said 
Drummond.  If  the  project  gets  final  ap- 
proval , the  instruments  will  be  built  in 
Canada  at  a cost  of  “tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.” 

The  platform,  carrying  approximately 
20  instruments,  will  orbit  the  planet  at 
an  altitude  of  700  kilometres. 

While  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
lower  atmosphere  can  be  measured  from 
the  ground,  the  satellite  will  be  useful 


Jim  Drummond 


off  or  land  in  normal  fashion  and  has  to 
be  launched  from  a hill . 

Three  years  ago,  the  machine  per- 
formad-a  number  of  test  flights  where  it 
demonstrated  a style  similar  to  that  of  a 
goose  or  a stork.  The  flapping  sounded 
like  a swarm  of  bees.  “Boy,  did  it  scare 
the  sea  gulls,”  DeLaurier.  recalls.  The 
tests  lasted  only  about  30  seconds  be- 
cause the  airfoil  on  the  wing  produced 


because  it  can  give  a global  picture.  It 
will  provide  information  for  every  25- 
square-kilometre  parcel  of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  first  satellite  to  be  developed 
in  NASA’s  $1  billion  Earth  Observing 
System,  a multi -mission  observation  of 
global  changes  in  the  earth’s  environ- 
ment. 

The  instruments  developed  for  the 
EOS  will  provide  a tremendous  amount 
of  data  about  the  environmental  and 
climatic  status  of  the  earth,  Drummond 
said. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  engineering, 
his  project  is  not  on  the  scale  of  the 
“Canadarm.”  But  if  it’s  accepted  it  will 
receive  a great  deal  of  recognition  from 
scientists  in  the  field. 

Over  the  next  16  months,  Drummond 
will  compete  with  a team  led  by  a scien- 
tist from  NASA’s  Langley  research  cen- 
tre in  Virginia.  This  group  is  proposing 
a similar  project,  but  only  one  team  will 
get  the  go-ahead. 

Drummond  is  confident  that  his  team' 
will  design  a compatible  instrument. 
Last  July  he  submitted  a 100-page  pro- 
posal , which  included  the  concept  of  the 
instruments  he  wanted  to  use.  After  be- 
ing selected  to  participate  in  the  defini- 
tion phase  last  month,  he  is  preparing 
drawings  and  prototypes.  He  hopes  to 
test  the  instruments  from  an  aircraft 
before  the  June  1990  deadline. 

By  doing  his  research  in  Canada, 
Drummond  is  at  an  administrative  dis- 
advantage. NASA  supports  instrument 
development  in  the  United  States,  but 
when  such  work  is  done  outside  the  US, 
NASA  says  it  must  be  funded  by  the 
local  government  in  question. 

Two  of  Drummond’s  fellow  investiga- 
tors work  at  the  US  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research  in  Colorado  and 
will  be  able  to  get  NASA  funding  for 
their  part  of  the  project.  (Professor  John 
McConnell  of  York  University,  a special- 
ist in  atmospheric  physics,  is  the  third 
colleague). 

Drummond  is  the  principal  investiga- 
tor and  the  work  is  coordinated  from 
U of  T.  The  National  Research  Council 
has  promised  to  support  the  project. 
Drummond  is  now  negotiating  the  de- 
tails. 


too  much  drag  to  let  the  machine  stay  in 
the  air. 

Last  month,  Harris  drove  up  from  Col- 
umbus to  meet  DeLaurier  at  UTIAS  so 
they  could  assemble  the  latest  model  of 
the  craft.  This  time,  the  wings  were 
larger.  The  added  size  meant  that  some 
modifications  had  to  be  made  to  the 
drive  mechanism.  It  was  an  obstacle,  but 
not  an  insurmountable  one. 

If  the  drive  mechanism  is  strong 
enough,  another  test  flight  will  take 
place  this  spring. 

“No  one  to  our  knowledge  has  ever 
made  a successful,  piloted,  full-sized, 
flapping-winged  aircraft,  nor  is  it 
necessarily  something  we  are  pursuing,” 
Harris  said.  The  challenges  posed  by  the 
research  itself  and  the  results  achieved 
by  solving  the  puzzles  are  rewards  in 
themselves. 

An  avocation  for  both  scientists,  the 


project  has  brought  them  much  profes- 
sional satisfaction.  They  have  produced 
material  enough  to  publish  several 
papers  and  Harris  has  patented  one 
component  of  the  drive  mechanism.  The 
two  have  also  discovered  a new  airfoil 
shape  or  wing  curve,  and  DeLaurier  has 
been  invited  to  present  a paper  on  the 
design  to  a symposium  at  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  June. 

Lately  they  have  collaborated  with 
Professor  Brock  Fenton  of  York  Univer- 
sity, a biologist  doing  research  on  bats. 
Fenton  supplies  them  with  information 
about  bats  in  flight,  DeLaurier  and 
Harris  provide  him  with  engineering 
details  about  flight. 

So  far,  no  external  funding  has  been 
sought  for  the  ornithopter  project. 
DeLaurier  said  he  might  apply  for  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  future,  but  doubts 
the  project  will  bring  in  major  research 
funds  because  there  is  no  immediate 
practical  application  for  an  aircraft  with 
flapping  wings. 

DeLaurier ’s  and  Harris’  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  ornithopter  is  time  con- 
suming, and  20  years  of  research  have 
brought  them  their  share  of  frustra- 
tions. 

“At  some  point  in  their  careers,  most 
aerodynamicists  worth  their  salt  are  in- 
trigued by  the  problem  of  flapping 
flight,”  DeLaurier  said.  “It’s  one  of 
those  things  that  piques  your  curiosity. 

“Many  have  been  intrigued  by  the 
problem,  very  few  have  taken  it  to  the 
point  of  mechanical  implementation, 
and  beyond  that  we  don’t  know  what  has 
flown.” 

It  would  be  a victory  — a dream  they 
indulge  in  only  occasionally  — to  keep 
the  ornithopter  in  sustained  flight. 

“After  that  we  will  have  a rich  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  whatever  we  do,”  Harris 
said. 


THE 

PHILOSOPHY  DEPARTMENT 

AND 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

BOOKSTORE 


invite  you  to  celebrate 

A CENTURY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  PUBLISHING  AT  U OF  T 

A SPRING  1989  BOOK  LAUNCH 


GEORGE  PAXTON  YOUNG,  PROF.  OF  METAPHYSICS  AND  ETHICS  from  1872-1889 

Photo  from  The  Faces  of  Reason  by  Armour  and  Trott 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  23,  4 P.M.-7  p.m. 

HART  HOUSE,  MUSIC  ROOM 

WITH 

JAMES  ROBERT  BROWN,  THE  RATIONAL  AND  THE 
SOCIAL,  Routledge 

L.P.  GERSON  AND  B.  INWOOD,  HELLENISTIC  PHILOSOPHY, 
Hackett 

PETER  HESS,  THOUGHT  AND  EXPERIENCE,  University  of 
Toronto  Press 

D.G.  HUNTER,  W.E.  SEAGER,  R.  McRAE,  THE  LEIBNIZ 
LEXICON,  Georg  Olms  Verlag 

T.  MATHIEN,  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  CANADA: 

A RESEARCH  GUIDE,  Ronald  P.  Frye 

FRANCIS  SPARSHOTT,  OFF  THE  GROUND:  FIRST  STEPS  TO 
A PHILOSOPHICAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DANCE, 

Princeton  University  Press 

MARK  THORNTON,  FOLK  PSYCHOLOGY,  Canadian 
Philosophical  Monograph 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  PHILOSOPHY  DEPARTMENT  IN  CO-OPERATION 
WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORE 
REFRESHMENTS  AND  BOOKS  AVAILABLE 


Measuring  pollution 
in  the  atmosphere 
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Lots  of  activity  at  the  library 


Illustration  from  the  cover  of  Winston  Churchill’s 
book  London  to  Ladysmith  via  Pretoria 


Graphic  records  guide 

The  library  has  published  a new  volume 
in  its  Reference  Series  from  Archives. 

Guide  to  Graphic  Records  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Archives  describes  the 
large  collection  of  photographs  and 
other  graphic  material  relating  to  the 
University  for  the  years  1850  to  1985. 

The  cataloguing,  description  and  pre- 
servation of  the  material  was  completed 
with  the  help  of  a two-year  grant  from 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Archives’  Back- 


log Reduction  Cost-Shared  Cooperative 
Program. 

The  144-page  catalogue,  which  in- 
cludes four  prints  selected  from  the 
photographs,  is  available  from  Univer- 
sity archives. 


Churchill  collection 

The  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
has  acquired  a collection  of  material  re- 
lating to  the  life  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 


The  collection,  donated 
by  U of  T graduate  John 
G.  Edison,  Q.C.,  illustrates 
Churchill’s  varied  careers 
as  soldier,  journalist,  politi- 
cian, historian  and  painter. 

First  editions  and  subse- 
quent printings  of  his 
works  are  represented  as 
well  as  several  scarce  Cana- 
dian imprints. 

Also  included  are  copies 
of  his  earliest  books  and 
multi -volume  histories,  as 
well  as  many  important 
speeches  and  broadcasts. 

The  variety  of  scarce 
broadsides,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  magazines 
and  ephemera,  including  medals  and 
phonograph  records,  add  interest  to  the 
collection.  A large  framed  reproduction 
of  the  famous  Karsh  portrait  and  a 
recently  completed  eight -volume  official 
biography  are  part  of  the  donation. 

An  exhibition  of  the  Edison  gift  is 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1990. 

Brascan  Brazilian  Collection 

The  Brazilian  collection  has  been  named 
the  Brascan  Brazilian  Collection. 


At  a reception  in  January,  the  con- 
tinued support  from  Brascan  Ltd.  was 
celebrated  by  representatives  of  the 
company  and  the  University.  Donations 
have  enabled  the  library  to  assemble  the 
finest  collection  of  Braziliana  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  out- 
side Brazil. 

Books  and  other  material  are  selected 
by  the  library’s  staff  and  then  purchas- 
ed in  Brazil  through  the  Brascan  fund 
and  freighted  to  Tbronto. 

Acquisitions  include  many  volumes  of 
rare  and  out-of-print  books,  sets  of 
scholarly  periodicals,  microfilms  of 
newspapers  of  great  historic  interest 
such  as  0 Correio  Braziliense  (1808-22), 
some  400  musical  scores,  more  than 
1,000  maps,  300  chapbooks,  the  cen- 
suses of  Brazil  prior  to  1980  and  numer- 
ous other  government  publications  as 
well  as  a fine  collection  of  books  on  art 
and  literature. 

Stanton  Collection 

The  reception  on  Jan.  19  also  recogniz- 
ed the  donation  of  Professor  Ralph  Stan- 
ton’s collection  of  Portuguese  literature. 


Stanton  studied  at  U of  T and  taught 
here  and  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 


Ralph  Stanton 


before  becoming  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba. 

The  Stanton  collection,  more  than 
4,000  books  and  manuscripts,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  donations 
ever  received  by  the  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  It  includes  a collection  of  epic 
poetry  and  for  the  first  time  in  Canada 
makes  available  to  scholars  the  primary 
works  of  Portuguese  literature. 

Exchange  agreement 

U of  T and  Laval  University  have  reach- 
ed an  agreement  to  exchange  Ontario 
and  Quebec  government  publications. 

The  U of  T Library  will  become  a 
selective  depository  for  Quebec  official 
publications,  and  Laval  a selective 
depository  for  Ontario  government 
publications. 

The  deal  allows  our  library  to  select 
$1,000  worth  of  Quebec  material  each 
year. 

The  reciprocal  depository  agreement 
was  negotiated  with  the  support  of  the 
governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It 
was  aided  by  a grant  under  the  Ontario- 
Quebec  exchange  program. 


One  of  the  four  photographs  included  in  the  Guide  to  Graphic  Records  in  the 
University  of  Toronto 
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COMPUTER  SALE!! 


NB  : All  Items  are  for  sale  only  to  students  .faculty  .staff  and  departments  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
This  offer  valid  March  1 , to  April  31 , 1989  . Limited  quantities,  prices  subject  to  change  with  notice. 


Demo  Equipment 
Sale 


■ l 

Item 

Your  Price 

Packard  Bell  Vt286  40Mbhd 

$2395.00 

Packard  Bell  VT  286  30MB 

$1999.00 

Mac  SE  2Drive 

$2999.00 

ImageWriter  II  Printer 

$599.00 

Zenith  EZ-PC  20  MB  HD 

$899.00 

APPLE  Mac  II  (new)6  to  choose 

from  some  with  hard  disks 

-Call- 

IBM  ProPrinter  X-24 

$666.00 

Nec  Pin  Writer  Printer 

(as  is  ) with  paper  bin 

$199.00 

IBM  ProPrinter  (9  Pins) 

$359.00 

GCC  PLP  Laser  Printer 

$1899.00 

Hitchi  CD-Rom 

$999.00 

Toshiba  351  Printer 

$699.00 

Items  sold  as  sho  wen  and  demonstrated  with  balance  of 

Manufacturer's  warranty. 

1 _ 1 

COMMODORE- 

pr  40. TIT  *1  MB  RAM 

•40  MB  1 8 MS  HD. 
•VGA  Monitor 
•Commodore  Mouse 
MSL  Price  $4330.00 

Our  Price..  $2798.00 


Packard  Bell-  FAX 


•PBfax  200 
•Auto-recognition  of 
voice  or  Fax 
•50  # Storage 
•LCD  function  Dsp. 
•MSL  Price  $2295.00 


Our  Price...$1298.00 


Zenith-  Portable 
ZFL  184-1 

•640  K Ram  Memory  Par/Ser  INT. 

•2  720K  Floppy  3.5  Disk  drives 

Our  Price..$1999.00 

Free  Carry  Case  value  $99.00 


•Mac™  Plus  1MB 
•Imagewriter  H 
Printer  & Cable 
•GCC  Hyper  FX-  20 
Hard  Disk 
MSLPrice$4689.00 


Our  Price..  $3199.00 

With  $300.00  Apple  Rebate  your 
effective  cost  Only  $2899.00 


General  Computer  Corp 

Hyper  FX-40  40MB  hard  drive  $1 149 
Hyper  FX-60  60  MB  hard  drive  $1295 

Hyper  FX-40  40MB  bard  drive  $1699 


Personal  LaserPrinter 


$2199 


Apple  Rebate  Coupons 

-From  March  1 to  May  30/89  you  can  get  cash  back 
directly  from  Apple  Canada  on  Mac  purchases 

Mac  Plus/ImageWriter  Combo  $300.00 

Mac  SE/  ImageWriter  Combo  $400.00 

Mac  11/11X  LaserWriter  Combo  Up  To  $1000.00 


NeXT  Computer  NOW  in  stock! 

Stay  tuned  for  "Yes  there  is  such  a thing  as  a FREE  lunch." 


3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP  978-7947,7949 

214  COLLEGE  STREET,  IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 
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University  of  Toronto 
1988  United  Way  Campaign 
Summary  and  Highlights 


"Thank  you  for  your  continued  support ! " 


Pictured  above  are  just  a few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  will  be  helped  through  the  United  Way's 
170  agencies  in  the  coming  year. 


The  1988  United  Way  Campaign  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  finished  with 
a flourish  last  December  1st  at  the 
campaign  closing  reception  held  at 
the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
The  $500,000  figure  announced  at 
the  reception  has  since  been  surpass- 
ed and  the  university's  final  donation 
to  the  United  Way  was  a record 
$521,219.  Although  our  participa- 
tion rate  remained  unchanged  from 
last  year  at  39%,  staff  and  faculty 
contributed  over  $37,000  more  to 
the  1988  United  Way  effort.  (SeeTa- 
blel  inside  for  departmental  results). 

A gift  of  this  magnitude  does  not  raise 
itself.  The  record  breaking  campaign 
of  1988  was  won  through  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  over  250  volunteers 
from  all  over  the  university.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  commitment  of  the  Uni- 
ted Way  team  reflected  a spirit  which 
proved  to  be  contagious  as  3,654 
staff  and  faculty  took  the  opportunity 
to  help  those  in  need  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

Increases  Registered 

Among  the  United  Way's  suppor- 
ters on  campus  were  48  individuals, 
"Leaders  of  the  Way,"  who  were  able 
to  contribute  $1 ,000  or  more  to  this 
worthy  cause.The  campaign's  Leader- 
ship donors  increased  this  year  by 
33%.  Contributions  from  this  group 
of  supporters  amounted  to  $65,900, 
representing  an  increase  of  37%. 

Another  component  of  the  1988  cam- 
paign that  registered  growth  was  spe- 
cial events.  A record  total  of  $1 1 ,303, 
up  25%  from  1987,  was  raised  from  39 
special  events.  Familiar  yet  fun  events 
that  returned  for  another  appearance 
were  bake  and  book  sales,  raffles  (in- 
cluding the  Physical  Plant  Depart- 
ment's popular  "Day  Off  Raffle"), 50/50 
draws  and  coffee  days.  Joining  the 
roster  this  year  were  a dance  and  co- 
medy benefit  (Central  Services,  Facul- 
ty of  Medicine),  anything  edible  sale 
(Physical  Plant  Department),  poker 
night  (Koffler  Centre),  and  a car  wash 
and  baby  picture  contest  (Erindale 
College).  Best  special  event  award 
went  to  the  Career  Centre  for  its  suc- 
cessful "Thrills  and  Frills”  auction 
which  netted  $3,431. 

U of  Ts  55,000  - strong  student  popu- 
lation made  its  presence  felt  to  the 
tune  of  $8,269  (see  Table  2),  a 
healthy  206%  increase  over  1986 
when  the  students  first  mounted  their 
own  campaign.  The  students'  special 
events  ran  the  gamut  from  a Rose 
Day  (Faculty  of  Management)  to  resi- 
dence parties  (University  College  and 
New  College  Residence  Councils). 
Erindale  College  students  once  again 
took  first  prize  for  their  clubs  carnival 
day  which  raised  $1,800.  Theta  Delta 
Chi  set  a precedent  for  the  area  fra- 
ternities by  taking  part  in  the  student 
drive. 


Campaign  Features 
New  Components 

This  year's  campaign  was  a year  for 
"firsts."  The  kick-off  on  September  22 
was  preceded  by  U of  T’s  first  ever 
pacesetter  campaign.  In  this  advance 
canvass  volunteers,  staff  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Development  and  University 
Relations,  retired  employees  and  se- 
nior alumni  made  contributions  total- 
ling $30,000  to  give  the  campaign  its 
initial  momentum. 

The  kick-off  itself  was  the  grandest 
ever  for  the  U of  T.  Under  sunny  skies 
on  the  front  lawn  of  Queen's  Park,  the 
university  joined  forces  for  the  first 
time  with  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  for  a gala  kick-off.  U of 
Ts  contribution  featured  an  academic 
theme.  The  apple  was  chosen  as  a 
symbol  of  education  and  volunteers 
garbed  in  convocating  gowns  and 
caps  sold  apples,  apple  cider  and 
fresh  apple  pie  to  the  hundreds  of 
passersby.  Demonstrations  by  Com- 
puting Services,  the  Society  for  Cre- 
ative Anachronism  and  Bert  Konzak 
and  the  Life  Strides  Karate  Group 


drew  spectators  to  U of  T's  corner  of 
Queen's  Park,  as  did  the  musical 
accompaniment  of  the  Engineering 
Society's  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band. 

Importance  of  UofTs 

Gift 

Our  gift  is  ranked  as  the  sixth  largest  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  out  of  some 
1 ,500  employee  campaigns.  The  U of 
T's  United  Way  contribution  continues 
to  exceed  those  of  all  other  educa- 
tional institutions  in  greater  Toronto 
combined,  and  our  campaign  is 
viewed  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  other  post  - secondary  institutions 
in  the  province. 

While  our  donation  has  increased  a 
remarkable  79%  over  the  last  five 
years  (see  chart  1),  our  participation 
rate  appears  to  be  levelling  off  at  one 
out  of  every  four  people  (see  chart 
2).  In  comparison  to  other  organi- 
zations with  an  equal  or  larger  num- 
ber of  employees  (see  chart  3),  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  great  potential  for 
more  widespread  participation  in  the 
campaign. 


The  importance  of  our  efforts  to  the 
United  Way  and  to  the  community  at 
large  cannot  be  understated.  A contri- 
bution of  U of  T's  magnitude  can  and 
does  make  a difference.  The  United 
Way  counts  on  major  campaigns  such 
as  ours  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
social  service  structure  that  gives  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  a 
chance  at  a better  life.  With  our  sup- 
port, the  United  Way  helps  one  in 
every  three  people  in  Metro  Toronto 
remain  a part  of  a caring  community.  It 
also  safeguards  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  community  from  the  disintegration 
that  occurs  when  we  neglect  and 
abandon  the  kinds  of  people  in  need 
that  the  United  Way  helps  - the 
elderly,  the  young,  the  disabled, 
the  homeless,  and  people  in  crisis. 

The  care  and  concern  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  expressed  is 
laudable.  We  should  be  proud  "*of 
our  demonstration  of  support  for  the 
United  Way.  Although  the  campaign 
itself  is  behind  us,  our  donations  are 
at  work  in  the  community  365  days  a 
year. 
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1988  Campaign 
Team 


STUDENT  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Tabl 

1988  United  1 


Campaign  Co-Chairs 

Gordon  Cressy 
Rivi  Frankie 

Campaign  Coordinator 

David  Jeu 

Executive  Committee 

Jo  Anne  Barteski 
Michael  Bell 

Marion  de  Courcy-lreland 
Elizabeth  Dunlop 
Terry  Johnston 
Marion  Zimmer 

Canvassers 

Beverley  Abramson 
Alida  Alarcon 
Jack  Alexander 
Jack  Almeida 
Bemie  Angelow 
Mariana  Arteaga 
David  Bailey 
Eileen  Barbeau 
Christian  Bay 
Vivian  Beeching 
Michael  Bell 
Dalita  Berejikian 
Desiree  Bigaignon 
Sharon  Bolt 
Martita  Bottaro 
Sharon  Bradley 
Mary-Lynn  Bratti 
Eva  Broad 
Kathy  Brownell 
Nan  Brundage 
Marian  Burghardt 
Janet  Campbell 
Trudy  Carroll 
Anne  Cartwright 
Jack  Chambers 
Violet  Chan 
David  Chang 
Lou  Charpentier 
Kitty  Cheung 
Sharon  Clapp 
June  Clarke 
Joanne  Cohen 
Eva  Cooper 
Terry  Correia 
Jane  Cross 
Donna  Crossan 
Rita  Crump 
Suzanne  D'Alvise 
Shan  Damji 
Catherine  Davin 


STUDENT  GROUP 

AMOUNT 

APUS 

$ 800 

Applied  Science  & Engineering 

$ 935 

Erindale  College 

$1800 

Innis  College 

$ 240 

Law 

$ 80 

Management 

$ 850 

Messianic  Bible  Union 

$ 10 

New  College 

$ 193 

New  College  Residence  Council 

$ 487 

Physical  & Occupational  Therapy 

$ 200 

SAC 

$1970 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

$ 250 

University  College  Residence  Council 

$ 454 

TOTAL 

$8269 

DEPARTMENT 

STAFF 

DONORS 

PART.  RATI! 

Academic  Statistics 

10 

7 

70% 

Admissions 

35 

19 

54% 

Alumni  Affairs 

10 

10 

100% 

App.  Sci.  & Engineering  * 

463 

199 

43% 

Architecture 

32 

19 

59% 

Arts  & Science  * 

1111 

395 

36% 

Athletics  & Recreation 

89 

26 

29% 

Child  Study 

19 

13 

68% 

Communications 

1 1 

11 

100% 

Computing  Services 

95 

34 

36% 

Continuing  Studies 

30 

22 

73% 

Dentistry 

246 

72 

29% 

Development 

52 

49 

94% 

Education 

151 

41 

27% 

Erindale  College 

427 

241 

56% 

Forestry 

50 

34 

68% 

Graduate  Studies  * 

172 

77 

45% 

Hart  House 

85 

29 

34% 

Info.  System  Services 

21 

14 

67% 

Innis  College 

23 

19 

83% 

Innovations  Foundation 

6 

5 

83% 

Koffler  Centre 

76 

53 

70% 

Ctr.  Large  Scale  Comp. 

12 

4 

33% 

Law 

69 

23 

33% 

Library  System  * 

487 

244 

50% 

Library  & Info.  Science 

36 

13 

36% 

Management 

91 

20 

22% 

Massey  College 

30 

22 

73% 

Media  Centre 

22 

13 

59% 

Medicine  * 

1920 

706 

37% 

Music 

70 

14 

20% 

New  College 

26 

25 

96% 

Nursing 

47 

33 

70% 

Pharmacy 

57 

22 

39% 

Physical  & Health  Ed. 

16 

4 

25% 

Royal  Conserv.  of  Music 

370 

56 

15% 

Scarborough  College 

419 

101 

24% 

Simcoe  Hall 

141 

80 

57% 

Social  Work 

36 

30 

83% 

Space  Management 

7 

6 

86% 

Trans.  Year  Program 

9 

4 

44% 

Trinity  College 

163 

40 

25% 

215  Huron  Street  * 

862 

470 

55% 

U of  T Press 

343 

42 

12% 

University  College 

66 

19 

29% 

Victoria  College 

250 

67 

27% 

Woodsworth  College 

27 

17 

63% 

Wycliffe  College 

26 

4 

15%  ' 

Sub  - Totals 

8816 

3468 

39% 

Retired  Employees 

1665 

164 

10% 

Senior  Alumni 

30 

22 

73% 

Students 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

Special  Events 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

TOTALS 

10511 

3654 

3 9% 

* Constituent  departmental  results  not  listed  in  this 
Report.  Please  call  978-8023  for  a copy  of  the  ri 


Marion  de  Courcy-lreland 

James  DeLaurier 

Grace  Desa 

Shirley  DesLauriers 

Cathy  Doyle-Lawrence 

Connie  Drummond 

Philip  Edgehill 

Myra  Emsley 

Claire  England 

Gord  Ezra 

Amy  Falkner 

Robert  Fenn 

Ida  Ferrinho 

Diane  Fleming 

Vito  Forte 

Margaret  Fukunaga 

Don  Galbraith 

Jennieve  Gayle 

Mike  Gendron 

Gerri  George 

Mary  Giamos 

Robert  Gibson 

Arlene  Gildart 

Jane  Gladstone 

Alan  Gordon 

Lois  Gordon 

David  Graham 

Jean  Gray 

Allan  Greer 

Gord  Grigor 

Stan  Gristock 

Dezso  Kadar 

Celia  King 

Sandra  Hanmer 
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Above,  the  Lady  Godiva  Me- 
morial Band  show  U of  T's 
United  Way  spirit  at  the  cam- 
paign kick-  off. 


At  right,  Campaign  Co  - Chairs 
Rivi  Frankie  and  Gordon  Cressy 
present  U of  T's  gift  to  Presi- 
dent Connell  and  the  United 
Way's  Bob  Martin. 
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TOTAL  $ 

N 

$526 

$75 

- 

-1 

$2,877 

$151 

-16 

+ 16 

s, 

$2,488 

$249 

- 

+ 28 

\ 

$33,329 

$167 

- 17 

-6 

> 

$3,613 

$149 

-32 

-44 

N 

$76,280 

$193 

+3 

+ 3 

s 

> 

$2,170 

$81 

+4 

+ 36 

$1,120 

$86 

+31 

-3 

•s 

$1,470 

$134 

+22 

+ 17 

\ 

$4,212 

$124 

+ 9 

+ 16 

< 

$2,152 

$98 

-11 

-10 

1 

N 

$13,350 

$185 

+ 4 

+ 27 

s 

$11,694 

$239 

n/a 

n/a 

i 

$6,835 

$167 

-11 

-3 

: 

N 

$20,902 

$81 

+37 

+ 16 

$4,598 

$135 

+ 8 

+ 35 

If 

$9,891 

$121 

- 15 

-8 

< 

$3,119 

$108 

-37 

+ 2 

< 

$1,485 

$106 

+40 

+ 1 

< 

$2,439 

$128 

-17 

-4 

4 

$274 

$55 

+46 

-4 

'N 

$10,555 

$131 

+ 1 1 

+ 24 

< 

$600 

$150 

-56 

-1 

< 

$4,193 

$182 

-27 

-25 

< 

$15,160 

$61 

-7 

+ 5 

< 

$2,905 

$223 

+ 3 

-5 

< 

$7,018 

$351 

-46 

-29 

< 

$2,464 

$112 

-18 

-8 

< 

$1,189 

$54 

-3 

+ 29 

$127,756 

$180 

+ 19 

+ 12 

j 

$1,513 

$108 

+33 

+70 

$4,215 

$169 

+ 5 

+ 6 

< 

$4,016 

$122 

-5 

- 

Ji 

$1,838 

$84 

-5 

+ 57 

_! 

$1,190 

$298 

-36 

-27 

$5,209 

$93 

-1 

- 

$14,969 

$148 

+ 9 

+ 17 

{ 

$10,573 

$127 

n/a 

n/a 

E 

$7,833 

$261 

- 17 

+22 

Jl 

$303 

$51 

+ 100 

+ 17 

Jl 

$229 

$57 

+ 16 

+ 17 

i 

$11,069 

$277 

-4 

+ 4 

i 

$25,627 

$49 

- 

+20 

!! 

$6,690 

$159 

-48 

-16 

1! 

$2,314 

$122 

n/a 

n/a 

? 

$14,711 

$220 

-4 

+ 10 

E 

$1,667 

$98 

+21 

+24 

• t 

$115 

$29 

-35 

-44 

$490,745 

$138 

- 

+7 

$18,122 

$111 

+ 1 1 

+22 

$2,782 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

$8,267 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

$1,303 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

$521,219 

$140 

- 

+ 8 

I Stable  may  be  found  in  the  1988  United  Way  Final 
deport. 


Auctioneer  / Campaign  Co-Chair  Gordon  Cressy  ups  the  bidding 
at  the  Career  Centre's  "Thrills  and  Frills"  auction. 
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Bill  Flarnum 
Anne  Hart 
Anna  Heron 
Diana  Houghton 
Sandy  Hoult 
Sam  Howe 
Audrey  Hozack 
Angela  Hui 
Luba  Hussel 
George  Hutson 
Keigo  lizuka 
Norbert  Iwanski 
Marilyn  Johnson 
Donna  Jones 
Doreen  Jones 
Lorine  Jung 
Vivian  Kalusek 
Dagnija  Karklins  . 
Margot  Kempton 
Laura  Kerr 
Muriel  Kinney 
Adriana  Koufis 
Eva  Kuhn 
Marc  Lalonde 
Brenda  Leblanc 
Larry  Leith 
Beverley  Leslie 
Barbara  Lew 
Nancy  Lindheim 
Diane  Longboat 
Merle  Lord 
Mary  Lutton 
Jane  Lynch 
Anne  Lyon 
Pat  Machado 
Linda  Mamelak 
George  Mammoliti 
King-Yee  Man 
Derek  Mansfield 
Arpi  Mar 

Michael  Marmura 
Mary  Martin 
Lou  Massey 
"Ann-Marie  Matti 
Pat  McCabe 
Ken  McCuaig 
Percy  McElwaine 
Mary  Lynn  McIntosh 
Laurie  Meretski 
Lynne  Michisor 
James  Mills 
Ron  Missen 
Carmela  Moltisanti 
Ann  Morrison 
Anne  Mott 
Darlene  Myers 
Douglas  Napier 
Fred  Newey 
Steve  Ostrower 
Silvanna  Papaleo 
Marcia  Penner 
Agnes  Pereira 
Audrey  Perry 
Don  Pinker 
Pearl  Poliquin 
Bryson  Powell 
Lee-Ann  Proctor 
David  Quirin 
Valerie  Rackow 
Christine  Radewych 
Bhavna  Radia 
Yvonne  Ramcharran 
Jane  Ramsay 
Bruce  Rathbone 
Ajit  Ray 
Frances  Rioual 
Dick  Risk 

Dominic  Roopnarinesingh 

Bob  Ross 

Hala  Sabour 

Ann  Sager 

Andrea  Sass-Kortsak 

Brian  Schmidt 

Tom  Scotcher 

Roland  Sharpies 

Michael  Sidnell 

Cindy  Sinclair 

Pat  Singh 

David  Smith 

Janet  Snelgrove 

Lynn  Snowden 

Richard  Soberman 

Carmen  Spencer 

Keith  Springer 

Erene  Stanley 
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Jean  Stephenson 
Debbie  Stewart 
Bill  Straitton 
Wayne  Sumner 
Penny  Tai-Pow 
Maxim  Tamawsky 
Jake  Thiessen 
Peter  Thinh 
Rob  Tibshirani 
Maureen  Todd 
Joan  Tryggve 
Shuzo  Uyenaka 
Amalia  Veneziano 
Anthony  Verna 
Martin  Wall 
Ellen  Wasserman 
Lois  Weir 
Lynn  Welsh 
Joan  Wheat 
Anne  Wiltshire 
Mary  Winsor 
Anne  Wolf 
Lena  Wong 
Nevine  Yassa 
Stella  Zegas 
Mark  Zier 
Marion  Zimmer 

RAFFLE 

WINNERS 

Congratulations  to  the  following 
Grand  Prize  winners  in  this  year's 
United  Way  Raffle.  Winning  tickets 
were  drawn  at  the  campaign  closing 
reception  on  December  1 . 

Delta  Hotels  - Weekend 
for  Two 

H.  Streit  (Alumni  Affairs) 

Holiday  Inn  - Weekend 
for  Two 

T.  Kruck  (Physiology) 

Hotel  Admiral  - Weekend 
for  Two 

G.  Levin  (Library) 

Consumers  Gas  - Gas 
BBQ 

D.  Frayn  (Psychiatry) 

Travel  CUTS  - 2 Tkts.  to 
New  York 

I.  Sakinofsky  (Psychiatry) 

Treasure  Tours  - 2 Tkts. 
to  Florida 

S.  Joshi-Sukhwal  (Microbiology) 

Alitalia  - 2 Tkts.  to  Rome 

W.G.  Friend  (Zoology) 


THE  ALLOCATION 
OF  FUNDS 


I.  Who  Makes  Allocation 
Decisions? 

We  all  know  that  volunteers  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  United  Way's  fund- 
raising activities,  but  not  many  of  us 
know  that  volunteers  also  make  the 
allocation  decisions. 

Over  200  volunteers  are  involved 
each  year  in  the  social  planning 
function,  the  allocation  of  funds  and 
relations  with  the  agencies.  They  are 
selected  to  be  representative  of  the 
community's  religious,  racial  and 
cultural  diversity,  and  from  all 
backgrounds  including  business, 
professional  and  labour. 

Assisted  by  United  Way's  professional 
and  support  staff,  the  volunteers  are 
organized  into  Citizen  Review  Panels 
and  committees  which  then  make  re- 
commendations to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees.The  45-member  volunteer  board 
has  the  final  responsibility  for  deciding 
funding  priorities  and  annual  agency 
allocations. 


II.  What  are  the  Criteria? 

A.  Eligibility  Criteria 

To  be  eligible  for  funding  by  the 
United  Way,  an  agency  must: 


1 . be  private  and  non-profit,  and 
not  connected  to  any  political  or 
religious  group 

2.  be  incorporated  and  registered 
as  a charitable  organization 

3.  provide  programs  and  services 
which  are  of  a social,  health,  com- 
munity, or  related  nature 

4.  meet  a vital  community  need 

5.  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it 
has  the  support  of  the  community 

6.  be  operated  by  a volunteer  Board 
of  Directors  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  community  it  serves 
and  which  is  responsible  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  agency's  programs 
and  budgets 

7.  effectively  use  volunteers  in  the 
delivery  of  service 

8.  be  supportive  of  the  United 
Way,  its  operating  policies  and 
campaign  efforts. 

B.  Allocation  Criteria 

1 . NEED:  There  is  an  identified  need 
for  the  agency’s  programs. 

2.  PRIORITIES:  The  agency's  pro- 
grams are  consistent  with  the  pri- 
orities identified  through  United 
Way's  needs  assessment  pro  - 

CGSS. 

3.  PROGRAM'  EFFECTIVENESS: 
The  programs  of  the  agency  are 
effective  in  responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  client  population. 
This  ensures  that  the  agency  has 
clear  measurable  objectives,  that 
it  monitors  program  activities  and 
evaluates  results. 


4.  AGENCY  EFFICIENCY:  The  agen- 
cy utilizes  resources  efficiently, 
including  staff,  volunteers  and 
physical  resources.  This  checks 
that  services  offered  elsewhere 
are  not  being  duplicated. 

5.  COMMUNITY  SUPPORT:  The 
agency  demonstrates  strong  com- 
munity support. 

6.  MANAGEMENT:  The  agency  de- 
monstrates sound  management 
practices,  including  responsible 
financial  management. 

7.  NEED  FOR  UNITED  WAY 
DOLLARS:  The  agency  demon- 
strates a practical  need  for  United 
Way  funds.  Its  proposed  budget 
is  realistic  and  reasonable. 

III.  What  Methods  of 
Funding  are  Used? 

The  United  Way  contributes  to  the 
operating  expenses  of  an  agency  and 
not  to  its  capital  expenses  (buildings, 
land).  It  funds  in  a continuous  manner 
ie.  annually,  unless  a particular  situa- 
tion arises,  for  example,  internal  prob- 
lems within  an  agency:  a transfer  of 
responsibility  to  the  government;  an 
agency  benefiting  from  some  new 
windfall  source  of  funds. 

The  United  Way  designates  two 
percent  of  campaign  proceeds  to  a 
Developmental  Funding  Program. 
This  program  includes  the  admission 
of  new  agencies,  one-year  grants  for 
new  ventures,  and  joint  funding  with 
the  government  for  community  and 
neighbourhood  support  services. 


Your  Donation  At 

Work 

Per  Pav  * 

Service  Provided 

Agency 

$2.00 

Sponsors  a young  person  through  a 3-day 
pre-employment  training  program. 

YMCA 

$6.00 

Provides  a 12-week  sign  language  course  to 
begin  communicating  with  deaf  people. 

Canadian  Hearing  Society 

$8.00 

Provides  daily  staff  to  supervise  programs  at  a 
summer  camp  for  children  with  chronic  medi- 
cal conditions. 

Family  Service  Association 

$10.00 

Purchases  eight  complete  Talking  Books. 

CNIB 

$19.00 

Provides  a daily  security  check  and  home 
help  sen/ices  year-round  for  a low  income  sen- 
ior without  family. 

West  Hill  Community  Services 

$28.00 

Allows  a woman  to  attend  a six-month  support 
group  where  she  can  improve  life  skills  while 
her  children  attend  supervised  childcare. 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association 

$50.00 

Supports  and  monitors  a Big  Brother  / Little 
Brother  relationship  for  one  year,  including 
supervision,  special  event  participation  and 
evaluation. 

Big  Brothers  of  Metro  Toronto 

* Based  on  12  pay  periods. 

Thank  You! 

To  all  who  contributed  to  the  United  Way  and  espe- 
cially our  dedicated  team  of  canvassers  and  coordina- 
tors, we  would  like  to  extend  our  genuine  thanks  for 
your  continued  support. 


Gordon  Cressy 
Campaign  Co-Chair 


Rivi  Frankie 
Campaign  Co-Chair 


David  Jeu 

Campaign  Coordinator 
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Implications,  obligations  and  complications 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

the  philippe  rushton  con- 
troversy has  highlighted  fun- 
damental questions  about  ten- 
ure. When  the  racial  evolution 
theories  of  the  psychology  pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  hit  the  head- 
lines, calls  went  out  for  his 
dismissal,  followed  instantly  by 
cries  for  the  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom. 

Ifenure  is  seen  by  many  out- 
side the  academic  community  as 
job  security  for  those  who  can- 
not make  it  in  “the  real  world,” 
said  Professor  Del  Smyth  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Science  at 
Ifork  University’s  Atkinson  College.  He 
is  currently  working  on  a two-volume 
history  of  the  university  in  the  western 
world. 

Smyth  argues  that  tenure  should  be 
awarded  “largely  to  those  who  don’t 
need  it.”  By  this  he  means  those  pro- 
fessors who  have  already  demonstrated 
that  they  have  the  ability  to  uphold  the 
qualities  which  have  sustained  univer- 
sities for  600  years:  “reason,  excellence, 
altruism,  scholarly  community,  intellec- 
tual independence  and  objectivity.” 

The  bulk  of  teaching  staff  at  univer- 
sities should  be  on  three-  or  five-year 
contracts,  Smyth  said.  “Ifenure  is  not 
needed  for  professors  when  you  have 
unions.” 

Universities  are  in  trouble  today  and 
tenure  is  one  of  the  problems,  he  said. 
New  internal  structures,  including  a dif- 
ferent tenure  system,  must  be  developed 
to  merit  the  financial  support  of  govern- 
ments, private  businesses  and  students. 
Only  in  that  way  can  academic  freedom 
be  protected.  “Otherwise  universities 
will  be  nothing  more  than  public  infor- 
mation utilities.” 

Tenure  stream 

Ifenure  is  a permanent  appointment 
given  to  faculty  members.  At  U of  T,  it 
is  usually  awarded  after  a five-year 
period  in  a tenure-stream  position. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  teaching  staff 
at  U of  T are  tenured  and  can  only 
be  dismissed  for  “persistent  neglect 
of  duty,  inability  to  carry  out  reason- 
able duties,  incompetence  or  gross 
misconduct.” 

Tenure  was  formalized  at  U of  T in 
1971.  No  particular  incident  led  to  this. 
It  was  part  of  a movement  by  faculty 
members  across  Canada  to  institute  the 
rules  that  protect  academic  freedom, 
said  Professor  Fred  Wilson,  president  of 
the  U of  T Fhculty  Association. 

The  International  Encyclopedia  of 
Higher  Education  refers  to  tenure  as 
“job  security  in  relation  to  faculty 
personnel  policies.” 


Job  security  it  is  not,  Wilson  said.  “At 
U of  T we  have  individual  contracts  with 
the  University.  The  contracts  require  us 
to  teach,  do  research  and  a certain 
amount  of  service  to  the  University.  If 
we  turn  out  to  be  totally  incompetent  in 
all  of  these,  tenure  will  give  us  no  protec- 
tion. Fhilure  to  live  up  to  our  obligations 
in  the  contract  is  sufficient  ground  for 
firing  us.” 

Getting  tenure  is  not  as  simple  as 
some  think,  said  Provost  Joan  Foley. 
“Before  the  initial  hiring,  a person  will 
already  have  gone  through  a long  period 
of  scholarly  research.” 

A typical  candidate  for  a tenure- 
stream  position  is  usually  young,  ready 
to  complete  a doctoral  degree  or  has 
done  some  post-doctoral  work.  The 
person  has  competed  for  the  position 
with  a handful  of  others,  or  many 
others,  depending  on  the  field. 

Rigorous  review 

The  five-year  period  in  a tenure- 
stream  position  is  divided  into  a three - 
year  and  a two-year  appointment.  A 
review  is  done  between  the  two  phases. 
“Occasionally  the  review  is  sufficiently 
negative  that  the  University  may  decide 
not  to  renew  the  contract  or  the  in- 
dividual may  decide  that  an  academic 
career  is  not  suitable,”  Foley  said.  If 
the  candidate  continues  in  the  job,  a 
formal  tenure  review  concludes  the  five 
years. 

“That  is  a very  rigorous  procedure,” 
she  said.  “It  entails  obtaining  letters 
from  external  referees  — eminent 
scholars  in  the  candidate’s  field,  which 
means  that  the  fairly  young  candidate 
will  have  to  have  done  some  work  which 
has  become  known  outside  the  depart- 
ment and  which  stands  scrutiny.” 

Within  the  department  a teaching 
committee  and  a research  committee 
are  established.  Both  report  to  the 
tenure  review  committee  on  the  can- 
didate’s activities. 

The  tenure  review  committee  has 
seven  or  eight  members.  The  majority  of 


its  members  are  professors  from  within 
the  candidate’s  department,  but  it  may 
also  include  people  from  related  disci- 
plines. Only  two  negative  votes  are  re- 
quired to  deny  tenure  to  a candidate. 

Scrutiny 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  level  of 
scrutiny  a candidate  for  tenure  has  to  go 
through,  Foley  said.  “I  don’t  think  that 
people  in  the  ordinary  course  of  profes- 
sional occupations  or  government  ap- 
pointments face  that  kind  of  screening 
before  they  are  in  a permanent  posi- 
tion.” 

Wilson  pointed  out  that  every  member 
of  the  faculty  also  goes  through  an 
annual  review.  The  outcome  determines 
the  size  of  the  merit  increase. 

If  someone  with  tenure  does  not  per- 
form as  expected,  “the  first  response 
would  presumably  be  that  the  chair 
would  give  low  or  possibly  no  merit 
increase,”  said  Foley. 

There  are  no  other  warnings  or  formal 
disciplinary  measures.  Either  you  are  in 
a permanent  position  or  your  inade- 
quacies are  so  severe  that  a dismissal 
hearing  is  called.  (No  one  with  tenure 
has  ever  been  dismissed  from  U of  T.) 

The  system  is  “perhaps  unusual,” 
Foley  said.  “I  suspect  it  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  lay  down  such  warnings, 
especially  with  time  frames  that  would 
suit  all  cases.  I am  not  saying  it  would  be 
impossible  and  perhaps  sometime  in  the 
future  it  is  something  the  University 
would  do,  but  it  is  not  reflected  in  the 
policy  when  the  tenured  status  of  faculty 
was  formalized.” 

The  faculty  association  is  not  opposed 
to  a system  that  would  allow  for  a “slap 
on  the  wrist.” 

“We  have  offered  to  negotiate  a policy 
with  the  University  so  professors  could 
be  reprimanded  on  the  condition  that 
the  University  also  negotiates  a policy 
whereby  administrators  could  be 
reprimanded,  but  they  have  always 
refused  to  negotiate  on  that  basis,” 
Wilson  said. 


Layoffs  caused  by  declining 
revenues  are  common  in  private 
business.  Many  Canadian  uni- 
versities have  contracts  with 
their  faculty  associations  which 
include  financial  exigency 
clauses,  said  Wilson.  However, 
there  is  no  clause  in  the  Memor- 
andum of  Agreement  between 
U of  T and  UTFA  allowing  the 
University  to  lay  off  tenured 
faculty  because  of  a financial 
crisis. 

Wilson  said  no  attempts  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  by 
the  administration  to  negotiate 
such  a clause.  “I  am  pretty  sure 
the  faculty  association  would 
never  be  inclined  to  agree  to  it 
because  we  see  no  signs  of  serious  finan- 
cial exigency.” 

Ifenure  is  often  compared  to  the  per- 
manent positions  awarded  civil  servants. 
There  are  similarities,  said  Wilson,  but 
tenure  is  more  like  a judgeship. 

“Judges  are  appointed  and  can  only  be 
removed  for  cause.  They  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  politicians  who  appoint  them 
and  society  trusts  them  to  judge  impar- 
tially,” Wilson  said. 

“Similarly  the  clients  of  the  university 
trust  professors  with  the  task  of 
transmitting  and  pursuing  knowledge 
and  doing  so  with  the  sole  regard  for 
truth.” 

Judicial  rector 

Ifenure  is  one  way  to  protect  academic 
freedom.  Smyth,  however,  has  another 
system  in  mind  to  accompany  his  con- 
cept of  a university  where  tenure  is 
awarded  only  to  the  select  few. 

He  suggests  a “judicial  rector,”  or  a 
university  judge,  be  appointed  to  make 
independent  judicial  decisions.  The 
judge  would  not  be  a member  of  the  uni- 
versity community  but  would  be  familiar 
with  academic  life  and  with  the  law. 
Such  an  office  would  represent  the  final 
stage  of  appeal.  The  decisions  reached 
would  be  binding  on  everyone  at  the 
university. 

A call  for  dismissal  would  receive  a 
more  balanced  hearing  before  a judicial 
rector  than  it  might  get  at  an  internal 
university  committee,  Smyth  said. 
Those  committee  members  who  are  col- 
leagues of  an  “accused”  could  be  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  because  they  might 
find  themselves  in  a similar  situation 
some  day. 

“We  are  evolving  a system  of  aca- 
demic law.  It  needs  to  be  codified  and  we 
need  to  establish  custodians  of  the  law.” 

Smyth  said  he  was  “profoundly 
troubled”  that  the  size  and  complexity 
of  modern  universities  required  such  a 
structured  system.  But  creative  think- 
ing is  necessary  to  sustain  academic 
freedom  and  universities,  he  said. 


I M S 

IMS  Creative  Communications 


Professional  editorial  services,  on  campus. 


• Annual  Reports 

• Proposals 

• Articles 

• Scholarly  or  Technical  Writing  and  Editing 

• Brochures 

• Fundraising  Materials 

• Slogans  and  Identity  Concepts 

• Newsletters 

• Handbooks 

• Educational  Materials 

Fast.  Accurate. 

Imaginative.  Effective. 

Call  Dianne  Kent  at  978-5442. 

21  Years:  Images  & Imagination 

Communications  Services  for  the  University  Community. 

1 King's  College  Circle,  Medical  Sciences  Building 


A Hart  House 

I ifarm 


HART  HOUSE  FARM 


sugaring -off 

O O SUNDAY 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  2,  1989 


ACTIVITIES:  A day  of  making  maple 
syrup  in  the  bush,  feasting  on  all  the 
pancakes  you  can  eat!  Tours  of  the  Farm 
and  a sauna  are  also  available. 

Last  chance  to  get  away 
before  essays  and  exams!!! 

COST  PER  PERSON:  $15.00  with  bus; 
$12.00  without  bus 


TRANSPORTATION:  Buses  leave  Hart 
House  at  10:30  a.m.  Expected  departure 
from  the  Farm  at  7:00  p.m. 


Tickets  and  information  are  available  in  the  Programme  Office. 
PLEASE  APPLY  EARLY! 
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Lectures 


Seminars 


The  State  of  the 
Environment. 

Monday,  March  13 
Prof.  Barry  Commoner, 
Queens  College,  New  York; 
American  Studies  Commit- 
tee lecture  series.  Seely  Hall, 
Trinity  College.  12  noon. 
(Political  Science) 


Didyma:  The  Planning  of 
a Greek  Temple. 

Monday,  March  13 
Prof.  Lothar  Haselberger, 
Bayerische  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  and  Ludwig 
Maximilians  Universitat. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Devonshire  Place.  4.30  p.m. 
(Fine  Art) 


Recent  Trends  in  the 
Writing  of  Modern  Indian 
History. 

Tuesday,  March  lit 
Prof.  Rudrangshu  Mukher- 
jee,  University  of  Calcutta; 
visiting  Princeton  University. 
2090A  Sidney  Smith  Hall . 

4 p.m. 

(South  Asian  Studies  and 
Shastri  Indo -Canadian 
Institute) 


Ligand  Transformations 
on  Metal  Clusters. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 

Prof.  Duward  F.  Shriver, 
Northwestern  University; 
first  of  three  in  A.R.  Gordon 
distinguished  lecture  series. 
161  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Chemistry) 


The  Limits  of  Human 
Freedom:  Pleasure  and 
Pain. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 

Dr.  Peter  M.  Webster,  Sunny  - 
brook  Medical  Centre.  South 
Sitting  Room,  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Canadian  Scientific  & Chris- 
tian Affiliation) 


Militarism  and 
Underdevelopment. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 
Major-General  Leonard 
Johnson,  Project  Plough- 
shares. 179  University  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Jews  in  Austria:  Anti- 
Semitism  across  Party 
Lines  in  the  19th 
Century. 

Wednesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Dieter  Binder,  Univer- 
sity of  Graz;  Joseph  and  Ger- 
tie Schwartz  memorial  lec- 
ture. 2090  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m. 

(History) 


Changing  Concepts  of 
Addiction  and 
Dependence. 

Wednesday,  March  1 5 
Prof.  Griffith  Edwards,  In- 
stitute of  Psychiatry,  Lon- 
don. Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  4 p.m. 
(ARF) 


The  Interface  between 
Cluster  Chemistry  and 
Heterogeneous 
Catalysis. 

Wednesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Duward  F.  Shriver, 
Northwestern  University;  se- 
cond of  three  in  A.R.  Gordon 
distinguished  lecture  series. 
159  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10p.m. 
(Chemistry) 


Choral  Music 
Experience. 

Wednesday,  March  15 
Prof.  Doreen  Rao,  Faculty  of 
Music;  Wit  and  Wisdom  at 
the  University  of  Ibronto 
series . Walter  Hall  lobby, 
Fhculty  of  Music.  6 to 

7.30  p.m. 


Tickets  $10. 

Information:  Ed  Thompson, 
978-8991. 

(UTAA) 


Thermotropic  Liquid 
Crystal  Polymers. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
John  P.  Riggs,  Hoechst 
Celanese;  Hoechst  advanced 
lectureship  series.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
12.15  p.m. 

(Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry)  - 


Test-Ban  Negotiations 
and  the  Prospects  for  a 
Universal  Non-Prolifer- 
ation Regime. 

Tuesday,  March  21 
Aaron  Ibvish,  Parliamen- 
tarians Global  Action;  Uni- 
versity College  Lecture  in 
Peace  Studies.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8p.m. 

(UC  and  Science  for  Peace) 


Jesus  and  the  Judaism 
of  His  Time. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
Prof.  Irving  Zeitlin,  Depart  - 


Political  Theology  as  the 
Core  of  Carl  Schmitt’s 
Political  Theory. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Heinrich  Meyer,  Siemans  In- 
stitute, Munich;  John  M.  Olin 
lecture  in  American  political 
culture.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4 p.m. 
(Political  Science) 


From  Myth  to  History. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Prof.  Jasper  Griffin,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford;  Mary  White 


from  “Transition  Africa”  exhibition  at  Victoria  College. 
See  Exhibitions. 


Drawing  by  Kate  Appiah 


Caring  for  Elderly 
People:  The  Family  and 
the  State. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
Prof.  Alan  Walker,  Univer- 
sity of  Sheffield;  annual  An- 
thes  Wilson  Abernethy 
distingushed  lecture.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  Devon- 
shire Place.  5 p.m. 
(Gerontology) 


Failing  Medical  Studies: 
Remediation  and 
Dismissal. 

Thursday,  March  16 
Dr,  Richard  Reznick,  Ibronto 
Western  Hospital.  3163 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 
to  6.30  p.m. 

(Studies  in  Medical 
Education) 


Polymer-based  Opto- 
electronics and  Non- 
linear Optics. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
John  Riggs,  Hoechst 
Celanese ; Hoechst  advanced 
lectureship  series.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 
12.15  p.m. 

(Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry) 


Electronic  and  Ionic 
Conductivity  in  Solids. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Duward  F.  Shriver, 
Northwestern  University; 
final  in  A.R.  Gordon 
distinguished  lecture  series. 
161  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Chemistry) 


Coop  Himmelbau. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Wolf  D.  Prix,  architect  and 
member  of  the  group, 
Vienna.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7 p.m. 
(Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture,  Steel  Struc- 
tures Education  Foundation 
and  Architecture  Students’ 
Union) 


Future  Directions  in 
Canada’s  International 
Cultural  Relations. 

Tuesday,  March  21 
David  Peacock,  external  af- 
fairs. R3232,  recreation 
wing,  Scarborough  College.  2 
to  5p.m. 


ment  of  Sociology.  229 
Borden  Building.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(Sociology  and  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies) 


Issue  Resolution  Involv- 
ing First  Nations  and 
Governments  in  Ontario. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
Roberta  Jamieson,  Indian 
Commission  of  Ontario; 
native  peoples  of  Canada  lec- 
ture series.  S221,  science 
wing,  Scarborough  College.  4 
p.m. 

(Scarborough  Anthropology) 


Galileo,  Florentine 
Disegno:  “Strange 
Spottedness  of  tne 
Moon  ” 

Monday,  March  27 
Prof.  Samuel  Y.  Edgerton, 
Jr.,  Williams  College; 
distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  113  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  University. 

4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  IHPST) 


END  (European  Nuclear 
Disarmament)  and  its 
Critics. 

Tuesday,  March  28 
Peter  Baehr,  Coventry 
Polytechnic,  UK.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Metaphysics  and 
Astrophysics  in  the  High 
Renaissance:  Raphael  s 
Disputa  — A Case  Study. 

Wednesday,  March  29 
Prof.  Samuel  Y.  Edgerton, 
Jr.,  Williams  College; 
distinguished  visiting 
scholar.  004  Northrop  Frye 
Hall , Victoria  University. 

4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  Fine  Art) 


Air  Pollution  and  the 
Ontario  Environment. 

Wednesday,  March  29 
Prof.  Ibm  Hutchinson , 
Department  of  Botany  and 
Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies;  Wit  and  Wisdom  at 
the  University  of  Ibronto 
series.  Croft  Chaper  House.  6 
to  7.30  p.m.  Tickets  $10. 
Information:  Ed  Thompson, 
978-8991. 

(UTAA) 


lecture.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Devonshire  Place. 

4.30  p.m. 

(Classics) 


How  They  Learn: 
Japanese  Children  at 
Home  and  at  School. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Merry  White,  Boston 
University.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon. 

(East  Asian  Studies  and 
Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies) 


Training  in  Caring  Com- 
etence:  The  Perennial 
roblem  in  North 
American  Medical 
Education. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Renee  Fox,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  annual 
Philippa  Harris  lecture. 
Basement  lecture  theatre, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital. 
12  noon. 

(Institute  of  Medical  Science 
and  Ontario  Cancer 
Institute) 


Philosophical  Fragments: 
The  Structure  and  Mean- 
ing of  the  Discourse. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Abraham  Khan , IVinity 
College.  Divinity  Common 
Room,  IVinity  College. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Kierkegaard  Circle  and 
IVinity) 


Trading  with  Censorship 
in  17th-Century  London. 

Monday,  April  3 
Prof.  D.F.  McKenzie,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  113  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity. 4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies  and  English) 


Violence  against 
Women:  Activist  and 
Educational  Approaches. 

Monday,  April  3 
Sandy  Fishleigh,  George 
Brown  College  and  Lori 
Haskell,  OISE;  Popular. 
Feminism  lecture  and  discus- 
sion series.  2-212/2-213  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 

8 p.m. 

(Centre  for  Women’s  Studies, 
OISE) 
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Material-Tissue  Inter- 
actions in  Medical 
Implants. 

Monday,  March  13 
Pierre  Blais,  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


The  Role  of  Official 
Agencies  in  Medical  Pro- 
duct Development. 

Tuesday,  March  74 
Pierre  Blais,  Health  & 
Welfare  Canada.  70  Phar- 
macy Building.  10  a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Manufacturing  Systems 
Layout:  From  Design 
Skeleton  to  Network 
Layout. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 

Prof.  Benoit  Montreuil , 
Universite  Laval.  211 
Rosebrugh  Building.  3p.m. 
(Industrial  Engineering) 


The  Dynamics  of  the 
Primary  Step  in 
Photosynthesis. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 

Prof.  Graham  R.  Fleming, 
University  of  Chicago.  134 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre) 


Contemporary  Soviet- 
Ukrainian  Scholarship. 

Tuesday,  March  11+ 

Raisa  Ivonova,  Institute  of 
History  and  Mykola 
Zhuynsdy,  Insitute  of 
Literature,  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Science,  Kiev. 
4049  Robarts  Library.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 


Feline  in  vitro 
Fertilization. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
Karen  Goodrowe,  Metro 
Ibronto  Zoo.  2082  South 
Building,  Erindale  College. 
5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Visions  of  History  in  the 
Roman  Republic:  The 
Antigonid  Painting  Cycle 
of  the  Villa  of  P.  Fanmus 
Synistor  at  Boscoreale. 
Friday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Ann  Kuttner,  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Art.  152  Uni- 
versity College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classical  Studies) 


Mechanisms  of  Mem- 
brane Deterioration  in 
Senescening  Plant 
Tissues. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  John  Thompson,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph.  7 Botany 
Building.  3.30p.m. 
(Botany) 


Investigation  of  Renal 
Membrane  Transport  of 
Organic  Anion  Using 
Brush-Border  Vesicles. 

Monday,  March  20 
Prof.  Mike  Spino,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  519  Pharmacy 
Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 

Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that 
information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received 
in  writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St., 
by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  3, 
for  events  taking  place 
April  3 to  17: 

Monday,  March  20 
Issue  of  April  17, 
for  events  taking  place 
April  17  to  May  1: 
Monday,  April  3 


Changes  in  Atmospheric 
Environment. 

Tuesday,  March  21 
Henry  Hengeveld,  Environ- 
ment Canada.  211  Haultain 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES) 


Use  of  Lake  Sediment  to 
Reconstruct  Fire  History 
in  Wood  Buffalo  National 
Park:  A Paleoecological 
Approach  to  Under- 
standing Vegetation 
Dynamics. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Prof.  Glenn  Macdonald, 
McMaster  University.  2082 
South  Building.  5p.m. 
(Erindale  Biology) 


The  Development  of 
Kiev  and  Other  Major 
Cities  of  Rus’:  A Com- 
parative Analysis. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Vladimir  I.  Mezentsev,  Cen- 
tre for  Russian  & East  Euro- 
pean Studies.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8p.m. 

(CREES) 


Some  Perspectives  on 
the  Algal  Community  of 
Prairie  Wetlands. 

Friday,  March  21+ 

Prof.  Gordon  Robinson,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba.  7 Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Glucuronyl-Transferase 
Deficiency:  A Bio- 
chemical Determinant  of 
Chemical  Toxicity. 

Monday,  March  27 
Sonia  De  Morais,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy.  519  Pharmacy 
Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


Desiccation  as  the 
Switch  from  Seed 
Development  to 
Germination. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Prof.  J.  Derek  Bewley,  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph.  2082  South 
Building.  5p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


The  Charter  and  the 
World  of  Work. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Paul  Weiler,  Harvard 
Law  School  and  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Visiting  Professor  of 
Canadian-American  Rela- 
tions. 3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  2p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Information  Technology 
and  Knowing  What  We 
Know:  Recent  Research 
on  Computer-Mediated 
Communications. 
Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Lee  Sproull , Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  Dean’s 
conference  room,  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building.  2 to_4  p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program) 


Pollen  as  a Vehicle  for 
the  Escape  of  Genetic- 
ally Engineered  Genes. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Norman  Ellstrand, 
University  of  California  at 
Riverside.  7 Botany  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Philosophy  and  Roman 
Politics. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Miriam  Griffin,  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  152  Univer- 
sity College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classical  Studies) 


Molecular  Aspects  of 

Neurotransmitter 

Secretion. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  John  Hackett,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  3227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Pharmacy  and  Physiology) 


Events 


Colloquia 


Meetings  & Conferences 


The  Generation  and 
Termination  of  the 
Equatorial 
Undercurrent. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
Prof.  Joseph  Pedlosky, 

Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 
Institution,  Massachusetts. 
102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories . 4 . 1 0 p .m . 
(Physics) 

Gnostic  Teaching  on  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of 
the  Saviour. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Prof.  Anne  Pasquier,  Univer- 
sity Laval . Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14352  Robarts  Library. 

1.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 

Duhem  and  the  Origins 
of  Statics:  The  Story  of  a 
Crisis. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Prof.  R.  Niall  D.  Martin,  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and 
Open  University.  323  Vic- 
toria College.  4.10  p.m. 
(IHPST) 


Gluons  and  Jets  — New 
Ideas  in  QCD  at  High 
Energies. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Prof.  Howard  Georgi,  Har- 
vard University.  102  McLen- 
nan Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10  p.m. 

(Physics) 


Natural  Kinds  from  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1843)  to 
Thomas  Kuhn  (1988). 

Thursday,  March  30 
Prof.  Ian  Hacking,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology  and 
Department  of  Philosophy. 
10th  floor  lounge,  215  Huron 
St.  4.10  p.m. 

(IHPST  and  Philosophy) 


Theological 

Heterologies. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  C.E.  Winquist, 

Syracuse  University.  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14352  Robarts  Library.  1.15 
p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious  Studies) 


Bakhtin:  A 
Reassessment. 

Monday,  March  13 
A symposium.  Speakers:  Pro- 
fessors Caryl  Emerson, 
Princeton  University;  Wlad 
Godzich , Centre  for  Com- 
parative Literature ; Ladislav 
Matejka,  University  of 
Michigan ; and  Gary  S. 
Morson,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Chair:  Professor 
Charles  Lock,  English,  Erin- 
dale  College.  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  4.30  p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature) 


Women’s  Network. 

Tuesday,  March  14 
Erika  Ritter,  writer-in- 
residence.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  12  noon. 


Vietnam  War 
Controversies. 

Wednesday,  March  1 5 
A symposium.  The  1968  TET 
Offensive:  The  Role  of  In- 
telligence, T.L.  Cubbage, 
former  officer  in  the  military 
intelligence  branch  of  the  US 


Music 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Royal  Conservatory  Or- 
chestra Winds. 

Wednesday,  March  15 
James  McKay,  conductor. 
Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
Henry  Becker,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  5.15  p.m. 

Friday,  March  1 7 

Alan  Hobbins,  piano.  Concert 

Hall.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
Jeanie  Chung,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Kirsten  Waymann,  violin. 
Concert  Hall  .5.15p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  29 
David  Louie,  piano.  Concert 
Hall.  8p.m. 

Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Susan  Prior,  recorder,  Baro- 
qde  flute  and  Elizabeth 
Keenan, harpsichord.  Con- 
cert Hall.  5.15p.m. 

Tickets  $2,  students  and 
seniors  $1. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771 . 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Concert  Choir. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Doreen  Rao,  director.  Walter 
Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 


Concert  Band. 

Sunday,  March  19 
Stephen  Chenette,  conduc- 
tor. MacMillan  Theatre. 

2 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

U of  T Chamber 
Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
David  Zafer,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Featuring  performances  by 
student  chamber  ensembles. 


Thursday,  March  30 
Featuring  performances  by 
student  string  quartets. 
Walter  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Guitar  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  March  29 
Eli  Kassner,  director.  Walter 
Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

Folk  Music  Ensemble. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Leslie  Hall,  director.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 


University  Symphony 
Chorus. 

Friday,  March  31 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4. 

U of  T Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Saturday,  April  1 
Michel  Thbachnik,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Wind  Symphony. 

Sunday,  April  2 
Melvin  Berman , conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $4. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing available  from  the  box  of- 
fice, 97 8-37 44- 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Sunday  Serenade. 

Sunday,  April  2 
The  Scarborough  College 
Chorus.  John  Mayo  and  Bill 
Bowen,  directors;  final  in 
series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
concerts.  Meeting  Place. 

3 p.m. 

Information:  284-3243. 


army ; The  Secret  War  in 
Laos:  The  Intelligence 
Dimension,  Prof.  Sandra 
Taylor,  University  of  Utah. 
Combination  Room,  TVinity 
College.  10  to  12  noon. 
(History,  International  Rela- 
tions Program  and  Canadian 
Association  for  Security  & 
Intelligence  Studies) 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  March  28 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Diabetes  Update. 

Wednesday,  March  29 
One-day  symposium  on  the 
theme  Complications  of 
Diabetes.  Metro  Tbronto  Con- 
vention Centre. 

Information:  Norah  Rankin, 
978-4756. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre  and  Canadian 
Diabetes  Association,  Tbr- 
onto Branch) 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall . 4 p .m . 


Najib  Mahfuz. 

Friday,  March  31 
Symposium  on  Najib  Mahfuz, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature  in  1988.  All  ses- 
sions in  the  East  Hall,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Morning  sessions: 

Najib  Mahfuz  and  the 
Modern  Arabic  Novel,  Prof. 
Roger  Allen , University  of 
Pennsylvania.  10  a. m. 
Translating  Najib  Mahfuz, 
Prof.  Lome  Kenny  and  Olive 
Kenny,  Department  of  Mid- 
dle East  & Islamic  Studies. 
11.10  a.m. 

Afternoon  sessions: 

The  Female  Image  in 
Mahfuz ’s  Novels,  Prof.  Aida 
Graff,  Victoria  College.  2 p.m. 
Mahfuz  and  the  Western 
Novel,  Walid  Hamarneh, 
Centre  for  Comparative 
Literature.  3.10p.m. 

Panel  discussion.  4 p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature, 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies  and  Arts  & Science) 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  April  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


Films 


The  Winter’s  Tale. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday,  March 
15  to  March  19 
By  William  Shakespeare, 
directed  by  Ronald  Bryden. 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  production, 
1988-89  season;  co-produc- 
tion with  Poculi  Ludique 
Societas.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre. 

Performances  at  8 p.m.  ex- 
cept Sunday,  2 p.m. 


Tickets  $6,  students  and 
seniors  $4. 

Reservations:  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
978-7986. 

Grammer  Gurton’s 
Needle. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 
March  30  to  April  1 
Directed  by  Kathy  Pearl.  TV 
Studio  One,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

Reservations:  284-3204- 


Illustration  for  “Portugal  in  Chronicle  and  Epic.” 
See  Exhibitions. 

Exhibitions 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

New  Housing  in  Vienna. 

To  March  1 6 

Courtesy  of  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy. 

Brazilian  embassy.  Main 
Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  12midnight; 
Saturday,  9a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Public  & Community 
Relations) 

Award  Winners  1989. 

March  17  to  March  30 
Canadian  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects. 

Ritual  Space  in  Japan. 

March  21  to  April  6 
A study  by  Prof.  Fred 
Thompson  of  the  ritual 
renewal  of  space  in 
Kakunodate  and  Shiraiwa. 
The  Galleries,  230  College 
St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Portugal  in  Chronicle 
and  Epic. 

To  March  31 
Books  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  Portuguese 
literature.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

Hart  House  Art 
Competition. 

To  March  30 
Annual  exhibit  of 
photographs;  sponsored  by 
the  Hart  House  Art  Commit- 
tee. Both  galleries. 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday, 

11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  TUesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 

Transition  Africa. 

March  13  to  March  31 
Kate  Appiah,  oil  paintings 
and  drawings.  1st  floor,  Nor- 
throp Frye  Hall . 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 
9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  6p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Graduating  Student 
Show. 

March  13  to  March  31 
Exhibition  by  senior 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Art,  Hand-Made  Paper 
from  Brazil. 

To  March  31 
Co-sponsored  by  the 

members  of  the  fine  art 
studio  program  at  Scar- 
borough College.  The 
Gallery. 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4p.m. 

Miscellany 

Public  Debate. 

Monday,  March  13 
Ivan  Dziuba,  noted  Ukrainian 
dissident,  will  be  featured 
speaker.  Panelists:  Robert  W. 
Poetschke,  Department  of 
External  Affairs;  John 
Cruickshank,  The  Globe  and 
Mail;  Prof.  Timothy  Colton , 
Centre  for  Russian  & East 
European  Studies;  and  Prof. 
Wolfram  Burghardt,  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario. 


Innis  Winter  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  March  1 6 
“Structural”  film. 

Tickets  $3. 

Saturday,  March  18 
A Lonely  Human  Voice;  in 
conjunction  with  the  ROM 
Rep  Cinema.  4p.m. 

Tickets  $2. 

Thursday,  March  23 
Bellocchio/China  Is  Near; 
sponsored  by  the  Dante 
Society  of  Tbronto. 

Thursday,  March  30 
Stan  Brakhage  I;  in  person 
with  his  films. 

Tickets  $5. 

Screenings  at  Innis  College 
Tbwn  Hall  at  7 p.m.  unless 


noted  otherwise. 
Information:  588-8940  or 
978-7790. 

Strange  People. 

Friday,  March  1 7 
Shukshin,  Russian  with 
English  subtitles.  Nat  Thy  lor 
Cinema,  York  University; 
ROM  Rep  Cinema.  2.30  p.m. 
(CREES,  ROM  and  York 
University) 

A Lonely  Human  Voice. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
Sokhurov,  Russian  with 
English  subtitles.  Nat  Thylor 
Cinema,  York  University; 
ROM  Rep  Cinema.  7 p.m. 
(CREES,  ROM  and  York 
University) 
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distinctCy  different.. c\temc(y  efficient 


Moderator:  Paul  R.  Magocsi, 
Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies. 
Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 
(Ukrainian  Studies,  CREES 
and  Publish  & Community 
Relations) 

An  Economic  Theory  of 
Contract  Law. 

Wednesday,  March  22 
Prof.  Ben  Klein,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
law  and  economics  workshop 
series.  Solarium,  Falconer 
Hall,  Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon 
to  1.45  p.m. 

Fee  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: 978-6767. 

(Law) 

Postmodern  Feminism 
and  the  Competition 
Taboo  among  Women: 
Sears  Has  Everything. 

Friday,  March  31 
Prof.  Mary  Joe  Frug,  New 
England  School  of  Law;  legal 
theory  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Ffee  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: 978-6767. 

(Law) 
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Research  Notices 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Unexpended  Balances  at 
Grant  Termination 
For  investigators  whose 
grant  support  period  ter- 
minates on  March  31  or  June 
30,  MRC  policy  outlines  the 
following: 

(a)  grantees  wishing  to  con- 
tinue their  research  project 
may  use  the  unspent  balance 
until  March  31,  1990; 

(b)  grantees  wishing  to  use 
the  funds  beyond  that  period 
must  request  authorization 
from  the  council ; 

(c)  grantees  wishing  to  use 
the  unspent  balance  of  the 
grant  for  another  purpose 
must  have  prior  authorization 
from  the  council  before  pro- 
ceeding. Unspent  balances 
from  equipment  grants  fall 
into  this  last  category. 

NHRDP-MRC  Joint  Pro- 
gram for  Development  of 
Research  in  Nursing 
Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  initial  application  is 
by  letter  of  intent  with  full 
application  invited  after 


assessment  by  the  two  coun- 
cils. Letters  of  intent  are 
treated  as  grant  applications 
and  must  follow  the  usual 
University  signature  re- 
quirements, have  ORA  at- 
tachments and  a planning 
and  resources  letter  where 
applicable. 

For  specific  details  on 
these  two  items  consult  the 
current  MRC  guidebook. 
Deadline  is  April  1 at  either 
MRC  or  Health  & Welfare 
Canada . 

University-Industry 

Programs 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  applications  may  be 
made  at  any  time.  Research 
proposals  must  be  original 
and  may  include  a new  usage, 
a new  dosage  form,  a new 
delivery  system,  a new 
biological  process,  clinical 
trials  or  similar  lines  of 
investigation  pertaining  to 
therapeutic  advances  or 
innovations. 

Industrial  participation 
should  be  substantial;  the 
target  is  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  in 
cash  or  in  kind.  Specific 
details  may  be  found  in  the 
MRC  UniversfEy-Industry 


Grants  and  Awards  Guide 
1988-1989. 

Tsumura  Juntendo,  Inc. 

Japan’s  leading  producer  of 
Kampo  (oriental  herbal) 
medicines  has  initiated  a 
grants  program  to  encourage 
innovative  basic  and  clinical 
studies  on  the  properties  of 
medicinal  plants,  particularly 
those  used  in  oriental 
medicines.  Support,  in  the 
range  of  $10,000  to  $25,000 
US  per  annum,  is  offered  to 
study  the  pharmacological 
activity  and/or  clinical 
efficacy  of  oriental  herbal 
medicines. 

The  agency  allows  5 per- 
cent of  the  total  direct 
costs  to  be  allocated  for 
institutional  overhead . 
Investigators  are  reminded 
that  the  full  percentage  is  to 
be  included  in  all  grant 
budgets  to  be  administered 
by  U of  T. 

Details  and  the  application 
format  may  be  obtained  from 
ORA.  Deadline  is  April  1 . 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foun- 
dation — (geriatrics,  blind- 
ness, deafness  and  childrens’ 
diseases)  research  grants, 
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499  Bloor  MW 
962-0010 
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The  Faculty  Club 

of 

University  of  Toronto 
presents 


” Cajun  Night” 

Friday,  April  28,  1989 

Hors-d’oeuvres 

Shrimp  Chippewa 
Seafood  Gumbo 
Pasta  Jambalaya 
Cajun  Chicken 

Marinated  Hip  of  Beef  - Cajun  Sauce 
Dirty  Rice 

Com  Bread 
Dessert  Table 
Coffee  or  Tea 

JAZZ  BAND 

Reception  6:30-  7:30  pm  Main  Lounge 
Buffet  7:30  Main  Dining  Room 
Dancing  9:30  - Midnight 

Reservations  978-6325  $23.50  plus  Tax  8% 

(9:00  am  - 5:00  pm)  and  service  charge  15% 

Reservations  for  less  than  six  people  may  have  to  share  a table  with  other  members. 
Members  — Guests 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7 


internal  deadline  at  ORA: 
April  1 . 

Baxter  Heathcare  Corp., 
Renal  Therapy  Division  — 
research  grants:  April  30. 

Bickell  Foundation  — 
(general  and  medical  science) 
research  grants , internal 
deadline  at  ORA:  April  21 . 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  — 
personnel:  April  1. 

CNIB  — Ross  C.  Purse 
fellowship : April  1 . 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — research  and  per- 
sonnel grants:  April  15. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
publication  assistance: 

April  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— AIDS  related  resubmis- 
sions/new proposals  outside 
of  the  special  competitions: 
May  15. 

Hudson  River  Foundation 

— (Hudson  River  ecosystem) 
research  grants,  fellowships: 
March  31 ; 

executive  committee  grants: 
any  time ; 


travel  grants:  three  months 
prior  to  expected  need. 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — (circulatory 
diseases)  nominations: 

May  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 

— clinical  scientist  research 
training  phase;  MRC  groups 
(new  and  renewals),  letter  of 
intent;  MRC/NHRDP  joint 
program  in  nursing  (letter  of 
intent);  studentships 
(renewals);  fellowships  (new 
and  renewals):  April  1 . 

NCIC,  Iferry  Fox  Research 
Programs  — program 
grants,  expansion  awards 
(contact  agency  directly): 
April  15. 

N SERC  — undergraduate 
student  applications 
(NSERC-related  depart- 
ments) March  17  at  ORA; 
Japanese  science  and 
technology  agency  fellow- 
ships: March  31. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  projects  (health 
care  systems  research): 

May  1 (please  note  change). 


Ontario  Thoracic  Society  — 
support  from  the  1988-89 
block  term  grant:  any  time. 

Parkinson  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
March  30. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  2U- 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  Foun- 
dation — research  grants: 
March  15. 

SSHRC  — travel  grants  for 
international  representation; 
aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada  (July 
— Oct.):  March  30] 
support  to  specialized  collec- 
tions :March  31 ; 
strategic  grants  (thematic 
programs);  Canadian  studies 
research  tools  (CSRT): 

April  1 . 

U of  T,  Humanities  & 

Social  Sciences  Committee  of 
the  Research  Board  — 
grants-in-aid:  April  1 ; 
conference  and  travel  grants: 
April  15\ 

U of  T research  grant: 

May  1. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination  of- 
fice at  978-5258  for  informa- 
tion regarding  time  and  loca- 
tion for  these  listings. 

Friday,  March  17 

Leo  Edward  Casey,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Confronting  the  State  of 
‘Iron  Cages’:  The  Problem  of 
State  Authoritarianism  in 
Modern  Democratic  and 
Socialist  Political  Theory.” 
Prof.  E.  Andrew. 

Dennis  John  Gregoris, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Study  of 
Guided -Wave  Acousto -Optic 
Transducer  for  Integrated 
Optical  RF  Spectrum 
Analyzer.”  Prof.  V.M.  Ristic. 

Leonard  Joseph  Hutchinson, 
Department  of  Botany,  “Tax- 
onomic Studies  on  Cultures 
of  Ectomycorrhizal  Basidio- 
mycetes  from  Ifemperate 
North  America.”  Prof.  D.W. 
Malloch . 

Monday,  March  20 

Michael  Colin  Joseph  Chang, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Effect  of  Temperature  Ac- 
climation on  the  Composition 
and  Distribution  of  Lipids  in 
Mitochondrial  Membranes 
from  Goldfish  Brain.”  Prof. 
B.I.  Roots. 

George  William  Owttrim, 
Department  of  Botany, 
“Cyanobacterial  reck 
Expression.”  Prof.  J.R. 
Coleman . 


Norman  Peter  Schepp, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Generation  of  Simple  Ends 
by  Photo -oxidation  Keto-Enol 
Equilibrium  Constants  of 
Some  Aliphatic  Systems  in 
Aqueous  Solution.”  Prof. 

A.J.  Kresge. 

Biesday,  March  21 

Robin  Scribailo,  Department 
of  Botany,  “Structural 
Studies  of  Trimorphic  Incom- 
patibility in  Pontederia  sagit- 
tata  Presl.  (Pontederiacae).” 
Prof.  S.C.H.  Barrett. 

Fuad  Mohamed  Fhrid  Siala, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “Stochastic 
Characterization  and  Model- 
ling of  the  Shortwave  Diffuse 
Sky  Radiance.”  Prof.  F.C. 
Hooper. 

Thursday,  March  23 

Cathal  Joseph  Nolan,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science, 
“Principled  Intervention: 
National  Security  and  the 
Ideal  of  Liberty  in  the  Diplo- 
macy of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.”  Prof.  J.  Smith. 

Tuesday,  March  28 
William  Mark  Elliott, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Development  of  the  Endo- 
crine Pancreas  and  Related 
Parts  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal  during  Metamorphosis 
in  the  Lamprey,  Petromyzon 
marinus  L.” 

James  Milton  Redekop, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Generic  Arrow  Impossi- 


bility.” Prof.  D.  Campbell. 

Wednesday,  March  29 

Kathy  Angela  Zito,  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  “Growth 
and  Differentiation  in  Muscle 
Cell  Development:  Biological 
Characterization  of  RAS 
Transformed  Muscle  Cells.” 
Prof.  A. A.  Axelrad. 

Thursday,  March  30 

Geraldine  Rachel  Roy,  Centre 
for  Comparative  Literature, 
“A  Pattern  of  Timeless 
Moments:  Metaphor  and 
Ifemporal  Order  in  Proust’s  A 
La  Recherche  du  Temps  Per- 
du and  Selected  Novels  by 
Virginia  Woolf.”  Prof.  O.J. 
Miller. 

Friday,  March  31 

Tina  Yvonne  Usmiani , 
Department  of  Slavic  Lang- 
uages & Literatures,  “The 
‘Controversial’  Writer  in 
Contemporary  Soviet  Liter- 
ature: Selected  Aspects  of 
I.  Grekova’s  Major  Prose 
Works.”  Prof.  N.N. 
Shneidman. 

Monday,  April  3 

John  Vander  Spoel,  Depart- 
ment of  Classical  Studies, 
“Themistius  and  the  Imper- 
ial Court.”  Prof.  T.C.  Barnes. 

Ihesday,  April  4 

Peter  Herman  Joseph  , 
Dietsche,  Department  of 
Education,  “Describing  and 
Predicting  Freshman  Attri- 
tion in  a College  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology  of  On- 
tario.” Prof.  S.  Khan. 
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Letters 


We  support  TAs: 


teaching  assistants  at  U of  T and  their 
union  CUEW  Local  2 are  on  strike  to 
improve  their  working  conditions.  They 
are  facing  increased  work  loads,  lack  of 
job  security  and  lack  of  a grievance  pro- 
cedure for  hiring  decisions.  These  are 
issues  with  which  our  members  are 
familiar. 

One  of  the  main  issues  in  the  strike  is 
lack  of  job  security.  TAs  are  hired  on 


WE  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
breakdown  in  negotiations  between  the 
University  and  CUEW,  and  believe  that 
the  University  administration  has  failed 
to  bargain  seriously  over  some  of  the 
non-monetary  demands  put  forward  by 
the  teaching  assistants  at  this  university. 

We  have  varying  opinions  of  the 
specific  demands  put  forward  by 
CUEW,  but  all  of  us  support  the  TA 
position  that  they  have  a right  to  a say  in 
the  working  conditions  under  which 


CARING  FOR 
ELDERLY  PEOPLE: 
THE  FAMILY 
& THE  STATE 


PROFESSOR  ALAN  WALKER 

University  of  Sheffield 

Thursday,  March  16, 1989 
5:00  PM 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 
15  Devonshire  Place 


Eighth  Annual 
Anthes  Wilson  Abernethy 
Distinguished  Lecture 


Sponsored  by  the  Programme  in  Gerontology 


one-year  contracts,  but  most  graduate 
programs  take  several  years  to  com- 
plete. Unless  previous  teaching  exper- 
ience is  a major  criterion  in  the  hiring 
decision,  and  unless  hiring  decisions  are 
grievable,  graduate  students  can  find 
themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  without  a means  of  supporting 
themselves  as  they  near  the  completion 
of  their  programs.  Their  entire  careers 


they  operate.  The  issue  of  control  has 
come  up  in  faculty  negotiations  with  the 
University,  and  we  fear  that  the  admin- 
istration will  respond  to  the  concerns  of 
members  of  the  faculty  with  the  same 
indifference  as  has  been  shown  towards 
the  TAs. 

Tteaching  assistants  also  have  a right 
to  more  systematic  hiring  procedures. 
Many  of  us  can  cite  instances  of  arbi- 
trariness or  favouritism  in  the  hiring  of 
teaching  assistants,  and  all  of  us  believe 
that  there  is  unfairness  inherent  in  any 
system  which  leaves  departments  and 
individual  faculty  members  relatively 
unfettered  in  the  selection  of  TAs. 

The  University  has  argued  that  more 
rigorous  regulations  over  hiring  and 
working  conditions  would  be  unwork- 
able, and  yet  we  know  that  other  univer- 
sities (such  as  York  and  McMaster)  have 
continued  to  survive  under  quite  strin- 
gent collective  bargaining  provisions. 
We  might  add  that  in  some  disciplines 
York  has  managed  to  attract  excellent 
graduate  students,  in  part  because  of 
more  generous  and  systematic  treat- 
ment of  assistantships  and  awards. 

We  urge  the  provost  to  use  her  in- 
fluence to  get  the  University  to  return  to 
the  bargaining  table.  We  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  if  its  representatives 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  an  agreement 
with  CUEW  can  be  reached.  The  quality 
of  education  at  this  institution,  and  the 
morale  of  all  those  who  share  the  obliga- 
tions of  teaching,  depend  on  such  action. 

David  M.  Rayside,  Department  of 
Political  Science;  Peter  Heyworth, 
Department  of  English;  Frank  Watt, 
Department  of  English;  Gad  Horowitz , 
Department  of  Political  Science;  Bruce 
Kidd,  Department  of  Physical  & 

Health  Education;  Jose  Nun,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  David  Wolfe, 
Department  of  Political  Science; 
Graham  Falconer,  Department  of 
French;  Jenifer  Nedelsky,  Department 
of  Political  Science  and  Faculty  of 
Law;  Robert  MacKay,  Department  of 
Sociology;  H.B.  de  Groot,  Department 
of  English;  Jonathan  Barker,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  Mel 
Watkins,  Department  of  Economics; 
David  Klausner,  Department  of 
English  and  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies;  Joseph  H.  Carens,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science;  Bill  Klassen, 
Department  of  Religious  Studies;  and 
Evert  Lindquist,  Department  of 
Political  Science 
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UTSA 

may  be  jeopardized  by  the  withdrawal  of 
support  at  this  crucial  time.  This  is  clear- 
ly unfair,  but  the  administration  is  refus- 
ing to  limit  a department’s  right  to 
make  completely  arbitrary  hiring  deci- 
sions. 

UTSA  is  supporting  the  TAs  in  their 
attempt  to  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions. We  have  sent  a letter  to  our 
members  informing  them  of  the  issues 
and  giving  them  suggestions  on  how 
they  can  support  the  TAs.  We  have 
directed  our  representatives  on  joint 
UTSA-University  committees  not  to  at- 
tend meetings  for  the  time  being.  Also, 
we  contacted  President  George  Connell 
urging  him  to  send  his  representatives 
back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  im- 
press upon  the  administration  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  issues  and  the  depth  of 
support  for  CUEW  that  exists  within 
the  community.  We  know  that  others  are 
doing  likewise  and  encourage  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  join  with  us  in 
support  of  CUEW.  Now  that  the  parties 
are  back  at  the  bargaining  table,  we  are 
confident  that  a show  of  support  will 
enable  their  representatives  to  achieve 
an  agreement  they  can  recommend  to 
their  members.  The  quality  of  education 
and  the  quality  of  work  life  at  this  in- 
stitution depend  on  it. 

David  Askew 
Cathy  Charney 
Damon  Chewier 
Karen  Cutler 
Judith  Eichmanis 
Michael  Jackel 
John  Malcolm 
The  UTSA  Executive 


Fair  is  foul 

the  university  has  decided  to  raise  tui- 
tion fees  for  graduate  students  by  ap- 
proximately 7.5  percent  {Bulletin,  Feb. 
27);  however,  they  felt  it  “fair”  to  offer 
graduate  TAs  approximately  5.5  percent 
in  their  “final  offer.”  Further,  according 
to  Statistics  Canada,  the  inflation  rate 
for  Ibronto  is  6.2  percent.  I don’t  see 
how  that’s  fair  at  all. 

Ronald  M.  Coleman 
Graduate  student 
Department  of  Zoology 


Grant  to 
strike  fund 

the  steering  committee  of  the 
Faculty  Reform  Caucus  has  authoriz- 
ed a grant  of  $142  to  the  strike  fund 
of  CUEW  Local  2,  the  bargaining 
unit  for  the  University  of  Tbronto 
teaching  assistants. 

Any  present  or  past  member  of  the 
caucus  can  receive  a financial  state- 
ment for  fiscal  sesquidecade 
1973-1989  from  the  undersigned. 

Ed  Barbeau 

Department  of  Mathematics  and 
treasurer,  Faculty  Reform  Caucus 


Driving  home, 
the  point 

FOR  THE  PAST  FEW  EVENINGS  my  right  to 
leave  campus  by  car  has  been  violated  by 
TA  union  participants.  The  TAs  indeed 
have  the  right  to  strike,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  infringe  upon  my  rights 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  own.  When  I 
arrive  in  the  morning,  I see  no  picketers, 
yet  by  the  end  of  the  day  picket  lines 
have  miraculously  appeared  on  all  road 
exits  from  our  campus.  If  I cross  no  line 
in  the  morning,  why  do  I cross  one  at 
5.30  or  6.15  p.m.? 

Why  is  it  that  only  drivers  are  incon- 
venienced and  delayed?  lb  be  fair,  just 
and  indiscriminate,  all  entrances,  exits, 
sidewalks,  paths  and  rooms  should  have 
picket  lines.  Instead,  those  of  us  who 
drive  are  subjected  to  a barrage  of  union 
propaganda.  We  are  punished  by  bqing 
forced  to  sit,  with  the  motor  running,  in 
our  cars  for  two  minutes  (timed  by  stop- 
watch), for  a fight  in  which  we  are  not 
involved . 

I believe  that  these  TAs  missed  a 
valuable  lesson  in  PSYCH  101:  if 
Pavlov’s  dogs  do  not  respond  favourably 
to  punishment,  neither  do  University  of 
Tbronto  employees.  If  the  TAs’  objective 
is  to  obtain  support  and/or  sympathy  for 
their  cause,  they  have  most  certainly  not 
gained  it  by  such  tactics. 

Diane  N.  Nayda 

Department  of  Health  Administration 


The  Hoechst  Advanced  Lectureship  Series 

Thermotropic 
Liquid  Crystal  Polymers 

Thursday,  March  16 

Polymer-based  Optoelectronics 
and  Non-linear  Optics 

Friday,  March  1 7 


Dr.  John  P.  Riggs 

John  Riggs  is  Vice-President  of  Hoechst  Celanese 


Both  lectures  are  at  12:15 

Room  1105,  Sanford  Fleming  Building 

10  King’s  College  Circle 

For  more  information  call  978-4.020 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Applied  Chemistry 


Quality,  morale  at  stake 
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Letters 


Mapping  the  downturn  in  pension  benefits 


my  mandatory  retirement  date  is  rapid- 
ly approaching,  I have,  in  consequence, 
turned  my  attention  to  my  pension  bene- 
fits. The  pension  I will  receive  in  the 
first  year  of  my  retirement,  whatever  its 
adequacy,  is  very  close  to  the  amount  I 
had  been  led  to  expect,  based  on  the 
periodic  benefits  summaries  provided  by 
the  comptroller’s  office. 

What  I had  not  previously  appreciated 
was  the  high  rate  of  erosion  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  pension  over  time. 
I have  just  completed  evaluating  this 
pension  decay.  I find  it  alarming  and 
wish  to  share  this  evaluation  with  my 
colleagues. 

Our  U of  T pensions  are,  unlike  those 
of  teachers  and  government  employees, 
not  fully  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  An  annual  increase  is  provided 
which  amounts  only  to  the  greater  of 
CPI  less  4 percent,  or  60  percent  of  CPI. 
The  consequences  of  this  limited  index- 
ing, expressed  in  terms  of  annual  infla- 
tion rates,  are  seen  in  the  accompanying 
table  and  graph. 

With  the  federal  deficit  climbing  year- 
ly, a return  to  inflation  rates  of  over  10 
percent  is  a very  real  prospect.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  loss  of  one -third  of  the 
real  value  of  pension  payments  in  the 
first  10  years  of  retirement. 

In  light  of  what  I understand  to  be  a 
$100  million  surplus  in  the  funds  re- 
served for  pensions,  it  is  very  hard  to 
understand  why  the  administration 
refuses  to  depart  from  this  formula  for 
the  planned  poverty  program  in  their 
declining  years  of  those  who  served  this 
university  (more  often  than  not  with 
dedication  and  skill).  Where  is  the 


The  graph  on  the  left  represents  erosion  due  to  inflation  of  the  real 
values  of  U of  T pensions,  which  are  partially  indexed  to  inflation.  An 
annual  increase  is  paid  which  is  the  higher  of  CPI  less  4 percent,  or 
60  percent  of  CPI . 

The  table  below  represents  purchasing  power  of  University  pensions 
shown  as  a percentage  of  the  purchasing  power  of  these  pensions  at 
date  of  retirement. 


Percent  per 
annum  inflation 
rate  (CPI) 

Number  of  years  after  retirement 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

2.5 

95 

90 

86 

82 

78 

74 

2.5 

90 

82 

74 

67 

60 

55 

7.5 

86 

74 

63 

54 

47 

40 

10.0 

81 

67 

54 

44 

36 

29 

reciprocity?  What  is  the  message 
conveyed? 

For  me  it  conjures  up  the  unpleasant 
image  of  a smug  administrator  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  cleverness  in 
bilking  the  retirees  of  their  proper 
benefits.  Pension  funds  earn  income  at 
current  rates,  closely  following  varia- 
tions in  the  CPI.  When  less  that  full  CPI 
is  paid  in  pensions,  the  so-called  surplus 
is  diverted  by  the  University  to  other 
purposes.  The  pensioners  have  a right  to 
feel  defrauded. 

F.C.  Hooper 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 


Defending  the  Koffler  institute 


we  ARE  CONCERNED  that  the  letter  by 
Professor  Bernd  Baldus  in  the  Jan.  9 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  has  provided  a 
distorted  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  Manage- 
ment to  the  University. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  institute  was  made  possible 
by  donations  to  the  University  from 
friends  of  Murray  Koffler  to  honour  his 
retirement.  The  institute  was  created  to 
provide  a facility  and  additional  faculty 
for  the  enhancement  of  education  and 
research  programs  in  the  discipline  of 
pharmacy  management. 

Administrative  pharmacy  is  one  of  the 
five  areas  of  emphasis  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  new  opportunities 
that  will  be  open  to  the  faculty  by  this 
new  venture  will  enable  it  to  establish 
this  component  of  its  academic  program 
at  the  highest  level.  Because  of  its 
uniqueness,  the  institute  will  serve  not 
only  the  undergraduate  students  of  our 
faculty  but  also  pharmacy  graduates  in 
Tbronto,  Ontario,  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
the  neighbouring  states. 

The  building  to  be  erected  will  provide 
superb  new  facilities  that  are  badly 
needed.  There  will  be  a number  of 
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Problems  with  pension  plan 


offices,  a 180-seat  auditorium,  four  large 
seminar  rooms,  a teaching  resource 
centre,  plus  working  space  for  graduate 
students.  All  of  this  is  lacking  in  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy’s  present  facilities, 
designed  for  classes  of  100  and  bursting 
with  approximately  165  students  in  each 
year. 

When  this  facility  is  not  needed  for 
education  programs  in  pharmacy,  it  will 
be  available  for  continuing  education 
programs  elsewhere  in  the  University. 
The  auditorium  will,  of  course,  be  an 
important  new  teaching  facility  for  the 
University  as  a whole. 

The  initial  financial  support  for  the 
institute  comes  through  the  Break- 
through campaign.  Thereafter  it  will 
become  self-supporting  with  its 
revenues  from  continuing  education 
defraying  its  portion  of  the  operating 
costs  of  the  facility.  Hence,  there  will  be 
no  continuing  drain  on  University 
resources. 

Rather  than  criticize  the  generosity  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  this  addi- 
tion to  the  University,  we  should  be 
encouraging  other  such  gifts  from  our 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University. 
This  perhaps  would  help  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  some  of  the  “substandard 
buildings”  in  our  midst  and  provide 
needed  programs  as  well  as  a sense  of 
community  with  those  who  only  see 
“the  highly  visible  perimeter  of  the  cam- 
pus.” By  its  very  presence,  the  Fhculty 
of  Pharmacy  makes  the  University  uni- 
que in  Ontario;  the  size  of  its  student 
body  makes  it  unique  in  Canada;  the 
Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  Manage- 
ment will  make  it  noteworthy 
internationally. 

Dr.  Charles  Hollenberg 
Vice-provost  (health  sciences) 

Dean  Donald  Perrier 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 


MOST  PARTICIPANTS  in  the  U of  T pension 
plan  assume  it  to  be  a universal  benefit. 
This  isn’t  always  the  case. 

It  is  a defined  benefit  plan.  When  you 
retire  at  the  agreed  upon  age,  your  pen- 
sion payment  comes  out  of  a general 
fund.  The  payment  is  based  on  the  years 
of  service  at  U of  T as  well  as  the 
highest  salary  earned  while  here. 

There  are  a number  of  serious  short- 
comings with  such  an  arrangement: 

(1)  U of  T pension  is  not  generally  por- 
table. If  one  wishes  to  leave  the  Univer- 
sity and  move  to  another  institution  in 
mid-life  or  later,  the  financial  losses  in 
pension  benefits  can  be  prohibitive.  By 
leaving  before  retirement  age,  the  high- 
est salary  figure  is  fixed,  as  well  as  the 
future  pension  dollar  payment  from 
U of  T.  Once  one  leaves,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision to  adjust  or  index  the  highest 
salary  figure  for  the  years  of  inflation 
until  retirement.  This  represents  a sub- 
stantial financial  loss. 

The  real  effect  is  that  the  present  pen- 
sion plan  arrangement  inhibits  mobility 
away  from  U of  T,  once  one  has  been  a 
member  of  the  plan  for  some  time.  This 
real,  or  even  perceived,  reluctance  to 
leave  may  in  turn  influence  salary  in- 
crease settlements.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  not  to  inhibit  such  mobility. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  current  plan  also 
blocks  staff  from  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  benefits  permitted  in  the  federal 
government  RRSP  allowance.  This  is 
distressing  for  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  RRSP 
opportunity  to  set  aside  as  much  as 
possible  for  our  future  retirement. 

In  this  instance  the  so-called  actuarial 
surplus  in  the  defined  benefit  pension 
plan  works  to  our  disadvantage.  At  pre- 
sent only  we,  the  members,  are  contri- 
buting to  the  pension  fund.  The  Univer- 
sity is  not.  But  as  members  of  the  pen- 
sion plan,  our  total  annual  limit  permit- 
ted under  the  income  tax  deduction 
rules  is  $3,500.  If  we  were  not  members 
of  the  U of  T pension  plan  the  allowed 
limit  would  be  $7,500.  In  other  words, 
we  could  be  setting  aside  much  more  for 
our  retirement. 

It  seems  we  lose  three  ways  with  the 
current  pension  plan.  Part  of  the  ac- 
tuarial surplus  in  the  U of  T pension 
fund  was  created  by  the  recent  assump- 
tion of  lower  salary  settlements  in  the 
future.  Our  salary  settlements  may  well 
be  lower,  partly  because  of  the  above 
lack  of  pension  portability  and  the 
related  effect  on  personal  mobility.  If 
true,  we  lose. 

Second,  with  the  lower  salary  settle- 
ments today,  our  future  pension  income 
will  be  lower  because  our  maximum  sal- 


ary figure  will  be  lower.  Again  we  lose. 

And  third,  because  of  the  actuarial 
surplus  created  by  our  anticipated  lower 
salaries,  the  University  has  a pension 
premium  holiday  while  we,  the  mem- 
bers, cannot  even  set  aside  the  maxi- 
mum RRSP  from  our  own  savings.  Once 
more  we  lose. 

Surely  a better  pension  plan  arrange- 
ment is  possible. 

Allan  Borodin,  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science;  G.J.  Luste,  Department 
of  Physics;  K.G.  McNeill,  Department 
of  Physics;  R.E.  Pugh,  Department  of 
Physics;  A.I.F.  Urquhart,  Department 
of  Philosophy 


Picking 
a president 

AS  the  FIRST  part  of  its  important  work, 
the  presidential  search  committee  is  re- 
quired to  solicit  and  consider  the  view  of 
the  University  community  on  the  type  of 
president  most  likely  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  University.  After  seeking 
this  advice,  the  committee  will  attempt 
to  reach  consensus  on  the  criteria  that  it 
will  use  in  the  second  stage  of  its  delib- 
erations, that  of  considering  individual 
nominees  for  the  office  of  president. 

We  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  in 
its  work.  In  particular,  it  is  important 
that  the  committee  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible its  task  of  soliciting  advice  from  the 
community.  This  will  ensure  that  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  wish  to  contri- 
bute at  this  stage  may  do  so  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  academic  term. 

We  also  strongly  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee, before  it  proceeds  to  the  second 
state  (in  which  it  will  consider  individual 
nominees),  present  to  the  University 
community  a statement  clearly  outlining 
the  qualities  that  it  considers  essential  in 
the  next  president.  This  would  permit 
the  University  community  to  respond  in 
a considered  way  with  nominations  for 
the  committee  to  consider. 

We  make  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  our 
constituencies,  which  represent  virtually 
the  entire  University  community. 

Bill  Gardner,  President,  Students’  Ad- 
ministrative Council;  Georges  Whelan, 
President,  Graduate  Students’  Union; 
David  Askew,  President,  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association;  Fred 
Wilson,  President,  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association;  Wiebke 
Smythe,  President,  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $10  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro  & Area 


Beaches:  Furnished,  beautifully 
renovated  4-bedroom  house,  avail- 
able May  1 — August  31, 1989.  De- 
signer kitchen,  study,  two  decks, 
hardwood  floors,  garage,  laundry. 
Walk  to  beach,  Queen  Street,  Na- 
ture Trail.  100  yards  from  24-hour 
TTC.  $1,500  per  month  inclusive. 
699-4912. 

Professor’s  Rosedale  Victorian 
flat.  1300  square  feet  in  (converted) 
triplex,  fully  furnished  and  newly 
decorated,  two  bedrooms,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
16x8  sun-deck,  washer/dryer,  cable 
TV,  parking,  but  car  not  required 
since  walking  is  4 minutes  Bloor- 
Yonge,  15  minutes  campus.  Refer- 
ences requested.  921-9358. 

Luxury,  furnished,  modern  Toronto 
home  for  year  rental.  4+  bedrooms, 
5 baths,  fully  equipped  kitchen, 
maids  quarters,  double  garage, 
main  floor  library,  laundry,  Bathurst- 
Glencairn,  near  subway.  On  sab- 
batical July  1989.  No  Saturday  calls. 
785-1202. 

House  for  rent.  4-Bedroom  plus 
den,  Pape-Danforth  at  subway  (10 
minutes  from  U of  T).  May  to 
August,  $1,750  per  month  utilities 
included,  2-car  parking,  private 
backyard,  fully  furnished.  469-2923 
evenings. 

Bloor-St.  George.  Luxury  new 
sunny  bachelor,  5 appliances,  wall- 
to-wall,  air  conditioning,  24-hour 
security,  at  subway.  Roof-top  gar- 
den. Prime  location.  Available  im- 
mediately, long-  or  short-term  $900 
inclusive.  Very  convenient  to  U of  T. 
922-2747. 

Annex  West.  Bathurst/Dupont. 

Architect  designed  apartment  in  a 
new  Victorian  duplex.  3-Bedroom, 
bi-level,  2 bath,  2 appliances, 
central  air,  deck.  Non-smoking, 
$1,500+,  no  pets  (refs.)  961-5614  or 
534-4404  evenings. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  May  1989  - 
September  1990.  Professor-owner’s 
fully  furnished  apartment  on  two 
levels  in  quiet  Victorian  home.  1 or 
2 bedrooms,  study.  Antiques.  Deck, 
garden.  Parking.  Non-smoking 
couple.  Lease  $1,350+.  922-4610. 

Newly  decorated  Broadview  & 
Danforth  large  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment, some  furnishings  (all  utilities 
+ cable).  Subway,  highway,  shop- 
ping. Parking  available.  $875/ 
month.  Evenings  & weekends  638- 
0667. 

Charming  renovated  home,  fully 
furnished,  2 bedrooms,  fireplace, 
laundry,  off-street  parking.  Walk 
from  U of  T.  Available  September 
1989  — June  1990.  Call  Carol  even- 
ings 483-3976. 

March  — July  1989.  Spacious,  fur- 
nished, three-bedroom,  air-condi- 
tioned house.  Beautiful  garden.  At 
Yonge/Lawrence  subway.  $1,200/ 
month  inclusive.  Leave  message, 
461-6747. 

House  rental,  8 weeks  July  1 — 

August  26,  four-bedroom,  all  appli- 
ances and  furnishings,  fenced-in 
backyard,  close  to  parks,  shopping, 
public  transportation,  20  minutes 
from  St.  George  campus.  Call  David 
783-2233. 


Visiting  academic!  September  1, 
1989  — August  30, 1990.  Rosedale, 
walk  to  U of  T.  Large,  fully  furnish- 
ed, sunny  one-bedroom  apartment. 
$1, 200/month  includes  indoor  park- 
ing and  utilities.  Write  Dr.  M.  Quaid 
c/o  Champlain  College,  Apt.  C-1, 
Trent  University,  Peterborough, 
K9J  7B8. 

House  available  August  1989  — 

August  1990,  furnished  large  4-bed- 
room, 2V2  baths,  den,  family-room, 
games  room,  central  air,  striking  ar- 
chitect designed,  ravine  site,  near 
Guildwood  GO  train,  TTC.  $1,700/ 
month.  Call  284-0554. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  — 

spacious,  bright  basement.  Casa 
Loma  area,  tree-lined  street,  five 
minutes  TTC,  own  laundry.  No 
smokers,  no  pets,  no  children. 
$1, 295/month.  Phone  323-9904. 

Casa  Loma  area  — two-bedroom, 
den,  plus  extra  space;  two  bath- 
rooms, balcony,  fireplace,  own  laun- 
dry. Unique.  Five  minutes  TTC.  No 
smokers,  no  pets,  no  children. 
$2 ,300/month.  Phone  323-9904. 

Desirable  Beaches  area.  Single 
family  — 3-storey,  5-bedroom  brick 
home,  3 bathrooms,  2 fireplaces, 
garage,  extra  parking  spaces,  deck, 
walking  access  to  schools,  shop- 
ping, lake.  TTC  Queen  street  car,  bus 
to  Bloor  subway  (15  minutes  down- 
town). Available  August  1, 1989  for 
2 years,  possibly  3 years.  Cost  — 
$1,600  plus  utilities.  Mr.  Dick  Allan 
691-8763(H);  491-2746  (B). . 

College/Ossington.  3-Bedroom 
lower  duplex  on  two  floors,  April  to 
August  only,  $1,200  per  month  in- 
cluding utilities.  475-0504  evenings 
and  weekends. 

2-Bedroom  Victorian  duplex, 

Queen  West  & Shaw.  $1,450  + 
hydro.  Incredibly  spacious,  stained 
glass,  fireplaces,  dining-room,  IV2 
baths,  6 appliances.  ALSO:  Bright 

1- bedroom  basement,  same  loca- 
tion, hardwood  floors,  $650. 
922-0158  after  6:00  p.m. 

Apartment  for  rent  — Annex/ 
Admiral  Road.  Bright,  spacious  one- 
bedroom,  large  living/dining-room 
with  fireplace,  private  entrance. 
Parking,  deck.  $1 ,500/month.  822- 
4015,  evenings  963-9337. 

Convenient  downtown  location. 

Luxury  condominium  2-bedroom 
apartment,  ground  floor  entrance,  5 
appliances,  available  immediately, 
cable  included,  hydro  extra.  Day: 
595-0400.  Evening:  after  8:00  p.m. 
568-0343. 

Summer  Rental  — approximately 
June  26  to  August  31.  4-Bedroom 
house  on  quiet  street  close  to 
shops,  park,  and  Chester  subway. 
Furnished.  Sun-deck  and  walk-out 
patio.  Non-smokers  preferred. 
References.  $1 ,500/month.  Call 
463-2290. 

Designer  home  for  rent.  Suitable 
for  staff  or  faculty.  Two  bedrooms 
and  study.  1.5  km.  from  University. 
Available  immediately.  $1,500  per 
month,  phone  921-8043. 

Annex:  Sabbatical  rental.  Available 
July  or  August  1989  — June  1990. 

2- storey  brick  townhouse,  beauti- 
fully renovated.  Three  bedrooms, 
hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings,  fully 
furnished  (antiques)  and  equipped. 
Large  dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
w/o  to  herb  garden.  Scholarly 
library,  piano.  Quiet,  safe  neigh- 
bourhood, 5 minute  walk  to  U of  T, 
Spadina  TTC.  No  smoking;  refer- 
ences requested.  924-0563. 


Spacious  Victorian  renovated 

apartment  on  2 levels;  3 bedrooms, 
living-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  4-piece 
bath,  separate  entrance,  TTC,  Queen 
& Caroline  Ave.,  $1,250.  Phone 
222-7906. 

July  10th  - October  (negotiable). 
Yorkville  condo.  Walk  U of  T.  Fur- 
nished 1-bedroom,  den,  solarium, 
jacuzzi,  six  appliances,  high-fi,  TV, 
parking,  security.  Quiet,  faces  cour- 
tyard. $1,250  inclusive.  Owner  York 
faculty:  Wilkinson  924-8184. 

New  apartment  for  rent:  College 
Park,  Bay-Gerrard,  2-bedroom, 
1254  sq.ft.,  2 baths,  solarium,  fac- 
ing parfc,  7th  floor,  $1,650,  parking, 
occupancy  28th  April,  1989.  667- 
0131. 

Comfortable,  furnished  house,  3 

bedrooms  + study,  2 bathrooms,  5 
appliances,  laundry,  parking,  yard, 
in  trendy  Queen  W.  area,  TTC  at  foot 
of  street,  ten  minutes  by  bike  to  uni- 
versity. May  to  August.  $1,850/ 
month.  366-1249. 

Duplex  in  Rosedale.  Ground  floor, 
private  entrance,  large  rooms.  Bed- 
room, dining-room,  living,  bath- 
room, large  kitchen  with  breakfast 
area.  Access  to  small  garden.  Fur- 
nished. Bus  to  subway  at  the  door. 
Stores  within  easy  walking  distance. 
Ideal  for  a non-smoker  sabbatical. 
Rent  $950  per  month.  Available 
June  1989.  Phone  922-5478  after 
6:00  p.m. 

Dupont  and  Ossington,  house 
available  May  15,  3 bedrooms  plus 
4th  bedroom  on  ground  floor,  very 
large  kitchen,  two  bathrooms,  hard- 
wood floors,  new  carpet,  central  air 
conditioning,  large  garden,  parking, 
lease,  $1,390  + utilities.  Call 
926-1300  x.  3286  or  588-5801. 

Annex,  5 minutes  from  Robarts. 

Ground  floor  apartment  in  duplex 
occupied  by  owner.  Fireplace,  huge 
sunny  kitchen,  walk-out  deck,  pri- 
vate garden,  hardwood  floors,  1 
bedroom,  huge  basement  study 
spare  room,  IV2  bathrooms.  Look- 
ing for  one  tenant  (small  child 
possible),  who  is  quiet,  non-smoker, 
gay  positive,  and  generally  pro- 
gressive in  outlook.  Compatibility 
important.  $1100  +.  921-6947. 

Summer  sublet  May  to  September. 

Beautiful,  furnished,  two-bedroom 
plus  loft,  deck,  5 appliances,  5 
minute  walk  to  university,  newly 
renovated,  $950,  925-4811. 

Avenue  Road/Eglinton.  September 
1989  to  September  1990  (flexible). 
Close  to  best  schools,  hospitals  and 
bus/subway  (15  minutes  to  U of  T). 
Traditional,  furnished  4-bedroom 
home,  study,  den,  living-room, 
dining-room,  breakfast-room,  fire- 
place, garden,  garage,  6 appliances. 
References,  non-smokers,  no  pets. 
$2,000  monthly  plus  utilities.  Phone 
978-6412  or  483-1086  evenings. 

July  — August  Rental.  Furnished 
High  Park  home  — 5 bedrooms/ 
study,  verandahs,  enclosed  garden, 
parking;  two  blocks  to  subway,  3 
TTC  lines,  shopping  and  the  park. 
Non-smoking.  References  request- 
ed. $1, 250/month  + phone.  767- 
5240;  978-6789  (Urquhart). 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Experienced  house-sitter,  out-of- 
province  faculty  member,  non- 
smoker,  excellent  references,  seeks 
clean,  quiet  accommodation  in 
Toronto  July  1,  1989  — June  30, 
1990.  Prefer  self-contained  apart- 
ment near  Robarts  Library.  Will  pay 
$600  - $700  rent.  (403)  381-8250 
(h),  (403)  329-2564  (w). 

Medical  resident’s  family  of  four 
requires  a furnished  house  near  St. 
Clair,  close  to  Browp  and  Deer  Park 
schools  from  July  1 to  December 
31,  1989.  No  pets;  non-smokers; 
references.  Phone  922-0300. 

U.S.  Surgeon  and  family  (one  child) 
desire  accommodation  close  to 
Toronto  General  Hospital  or  subway 
from  July  1, 1989  to  June  30, 1990. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished.  (813) 
253-2396. 


Sabbatical  accommodation,  July 

I,  1989  — June  30, 1990.  Minimum 
2 bedrooms  + study  or  3 bed- 
rooms, furnished  or  unfurnished, 
walking  distance  U of  T or  subway. 
No  pets,  non-smokers,  references. 

J. R.  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor History,  Algoma  University 
College,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
P6A  2G4.  (705)  949-2301 

Adult  couple,  non-smokers,  require 
small  house,  flat,  or  apartment, 
close  to  campus.  July  1 to  August 
15  or  31,  Call  or  write:  Prof.  David 
M.  Cameron,  Dalhousie  University, 
Political  Science  Department, 
Halifax,  N.S.  B3H  4H6  or  (902) 
424-2396. 

Bachelor  or  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Professional  U of  T employee 
requires  unfurnished  apartment 
May  1.  Maximum  $700.  Quiet,  non- 
smoker.  Call  Jane  at  978-7016. 

Responsible,  non-smoking  female 

staff  member  willing  to  house-sit  or 
negotiate  sabbatical  rental  for  short- 
or  long-term.  References  supplied. 
Call  Tricia  at  978-2483. 

Furnished  3-bedroom  home  or 

large  condo  or  apartment  from  July 
1st  for  12-14  months.  Reliable  pro- 
fessor from  out  of  town  plus  two 
dependents  plus  cat.  Phone  Bill  or 
Marjolyn  425-6863. 

Visiting  professor  from  Japan,  no 

children,  non-smoker,  seeks  2-bed- 
room  apartment  close  to  St.  George 
campus  from  August  1,  1989  to 
July  31, 1990.  Will  pay  up  to  $1,300 
per  month.  978-4475(W),  588- 
6140(H). 

Sabbatical?  May  1st  on,  6 months 
+ preferred.  Male  lawyer,  26,  re- 
cently moved  here  from  Alberta, 
willing  to  “house-sit”  while  you  are 
away.  References  available.  Leave 
message  for  Cliff  with  sister  @ 
535-2124. 

Professional  couple,  recently 
returned  from  Halifax,  require  three 
+ bedroom  house  for  period  April 
15  onwards.  Flexible  re  location  and 
term.  Prefer  thirty  minute  drive  of 
city  centre.  Non-smokers,  excellent 
references.  Home:  323-0359.  Of- 
fice: 862-8220. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  & Broadview.  Professor  or 
mature  professionals  to  share 
renovated  house.  TTC  15  minutes  to 
U of  T.  Second  floor  9'  x 12'  fur- 
nished bedroom  plus  deck.  House 
has  all  appliances,  fireplace,  yard. 
Street  parking.  Non-smoking,  or- 
ganized, quiet.  $450.  Maid  included. 
Available  April  1st.  Call  Ken 
Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Forest  Hill  — April  1.  Active  profes- 
sional to  share  large  furnished 

3-bedroom  with  same.  Excellent 
amenities.  $600/month  inclusive. 
483-2012. 

Charming,  detached,  furnished 

home  with  garden  to  share  with 
other  non-smoker.  Pape/Danforth 
area,  minutes  to  TTC.  Laundry,  ap- 
pliances, utilities  included  for  only 
$600  per  month.  Available  April  1 
on  short  lease.  462-3582  evenings. 

Active,  professional,  non-smoker 

to  share  delightful,  sunny  duplex  in 
quiet  Riverdale  street  with  same. 
Complete  with  deck,  garden  & park- 
ing. This  is  a real  bargain  for  only 
$650/month  inclusive.  Available 
April  1.  463-1821. 


Accommodation 

Out  of  Town 


Summer  accommodation  in  Hali- 
fax. Large,  beautiful  house,  close  to 
Dalhousie,  hospitals,  etc.  Fully  fur- 
nished , four  bedrooms,  sun-room, 
deck,  finished  basement.  Available 
July-August.  Call  or  write:  Prof. 
David  M.  Cameron,  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity, Political  Science  Depart- 
ment, Halifax,  N.S.  B3H  4H6  or 
(902)  424-2396. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


University  lecturer,  U.K.,  wishes 
exchange  large  comfortable  house 
picturesque  Yorkshire  Dales  for  ac- 
commodation Toronto.  Late  June  — 
mid-August  preferably.  Contact  Dr. 
D.  Agius,  telephone  U K.  532- 
333423/333421  or  evenings 
423-67190. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Your  home  in  historical  South  of 
France.  Beautifully  furnished, 
restored  farmhouse  with  splendid 
view,  set  in  beautiful  gardens  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Ventoux,  Avignon  45 
km.  Fully  equipped,  all  modern  con- 
veniences, telephone,  TV,  major  ap- 
pliances, electric  heating,  3 bed- 
rooms, study,  kitchen  and  sitting- 
room,  each  with  fireplace.  Court- 
yard with  fountain  and  patio  fur- 
niture. Available  as  of  September  1, 
1989.  Pictures/references  upon  re- 
quest. Bettina  Aldor,  Le  Rieufroid, 
84340  Malaucbne,  France.  Tel.  90 
652271. 

Paris  Apartment.  September  1, 
1989  — June  30,  1990.  Fully  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  modern  apart- 
ment. At  subway.  Bright,  quiet. 
Elevator,  TV,  telephone,  washer, 
linens,  etc.  $1, 200/month  all  in- 
clusive (plus  telephone  and  electrici- 
ty). 481-2423. 

ITALY  — Elegant  contemporary  villa 
on  Colli  Euganei,  18  kms.  from 
Padua,  56  from  Venice.  Secluded 
but  not  isolated,  beautiful  view,  up 
to  5 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  5 ap- 
pliances. Available  any  time.  (416) 
924-7958. 

ITALY  — Elegantly  furnished 

4-bedroom  apartment  in  central 
Florence.  Situated  on  three  top 
floors  of  Renaissance  palace,  com- 
pletely renovated.  Beautiful  view 
over  city.  2 bathrooms,  5 appli- 
ances. Available  from  Summer 
1989.  (416)  924-7958. 

Luxury  flat  available  in  Hastings, 

Sussex,  England.  Close  to  sea. 
Large  bedroom,  separate  living- 
room,  kitchenette.  Fully  furnished. 
Excellent  transportation  close  to 
door.  $125  per  week.  267-2259  — 
call  Frances  after  6 p.m. 

Sabbatical  in  London?  One  large 
garden  flat  in  Hampstead  available 
from  Summer  1989.  £210  per  week. 
Phone  531-5183. 

Oxford  rental.  3-Bedroom  cottage. 
Unspoilt  Cotswold  village,  half-hour 
Oxford,  hour  Stratford.  Garden  ter- 
raced to  stream.  September  1 — 
July  1.  £400/month.  Peter  Heyworth 
978-3184  (weekdays). 


Houses  & Properties 
for  Sale 


Private  Sale.  Large  bachelor  (437 
sq.ft.),  25th  floor.  Asking  $136,000 
cash.  Common  expenses  $150.43/ 
month.  Parking  available  $45/ 
month.  40  Homewood  Avenue 
(close  to  Maple  Leaf  Gardens).  Con- 
tact evenings  & Sundays  640-7999. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 

STATES,  MEXICO  & PERU.  Adven- 
turesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest  in 
Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Canadian 
Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Appalachians  during  the 
autumn  colour  season,  hut  hopping 
in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
Peru,  the  Chilkoot  Trail  in  the  Yukon 
and  the  Copper  Canyon  (Barranca 
del  Cobre)  in  Mexico.  We  have  some 
trips  where  we  hike  out  daily  from 
base  camps  in  scenic  backcountry 
areas.  No  experience  is  necessary. 
Request  brochure.  WILLARDS  AD- 
VENTURE CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie,  On- 
tario, Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705) 
737-1881. 


EGYPT:  July  7-30, 1989.  $3,995  per 
person,  double  occupancy.  Deluxe 
escorted  24-day  tour.  Cairo,  Abu 
Simbel,  Aswan,  Luxor,  Alexandria. 
Half-board  — Unique  experiences 
— Expert  historian/archaeologist 
guides.  Call  (416)  274-4380  even- 
ings. Write  L.M.  James,  Near  East- 
ern Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  4 
Bancroft  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1A1. 

P.E.I.  Holiday  all-season  apartment 
sleeps  four.  Luxury  in  converted 
barn  on  secluded  sea-coast  prop- 
erty. Weekly  $500  or  longer  term  ar- 
rangements. Rutherford  (416)  964- 
6322  or  write  Belfast  P.O.,  RR  #1, 
P.E.I.  COA  1A0. 

Bahamas  Rental:  Beach  Villa  on 
Treasure  Cay.  2-bedroom,  2-bath- 
room, living-room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
garden  patio.  2-minute  walk  to 

5-mile  white  sand  beach.  Call  even- 
ings after  7 p.m.  or  leave  message 
(416)  487-7201. 

Beautiful  cottage  for  rent  on 

Stoney  Lake;  1,000  sq.ft.  Pan-abode 
and  log  cabin.  Private  lot,  exquisite 
location,  June,  July  9-31,  $700/ 
week,  call  Peter  at  971-8491. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 

ACADEMIC  TYPIST  (U  of  T 

graduate).  Eight  years’  experience 
typing  university  theses,  articles, 
essays.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III. 
Excellent  work;  fast  turnaround. 
$1.70  each  double-spaced  text 
page.  Editing  available.  St.  George 
Street.  925-4967 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 
WORD  PROCESSING.  Have  your 
reports,  theses,  resumes,  manu- 
scripts, dicta  transcription  handled 
by  an  expert!  Reasonable  rates. 
Many  type  styles  available.  Phone 
Kathy  at  269-5119. 

DON’T  WORRY,  BE  HAPPY!!  Yes  we 
type:  Resumes,  Theses,  Reports, 
Letters,  etc.  Excellent  rates  and 
don’t  worry,  not  dot  matrix.  (LASER 
PRINTED).  Call  Nina  978-5256  or 
after  6:00  p.m.  745-6337. 


Miscellaneous 


PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Inch  tax)  for  2 BAA/  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appointment 
necessary. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  realtor 
with  university  faculty  references. 
Will  answer  all  queries  and  send  in- 
formation about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect  (604) 
592-3666  or  write  Lois  Dutton  — 
Wessex  Realty  — 1516  Pandora, 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8R  1A8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 
Communication  enhancement 
workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Over  600 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

Professional  hardcover  book  bind- 
ing, wide  range  of  colours,  gold  let- 
tering, no  page  limit  for:  theses, 
journals,  tabloids,  newsletters, 
course  notes,  old  tattered  friends, 
creative  endeavours  — in  fact,  al- 
most anything!  $16.50.  Binding 
Logic  922-4309  after  6 p.m. 
Instructional  Weekend  Meditation 
Retreat  for  beginners.  Friday  even- 
ing March  17  through  Sunday 
morning  March  19.  $140.  For  more 
information  contact:  Zen  Buddhist 
Temple,  86  Vaughan  Rd.  (near  St. 
Clair  & Bathurst).  658-0137. 

GINSENG  — Canadian  wild  ginseng 
root  for  sale.  Please  phone  Sandy  at 
978-4732. 
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Need  for  public  accountability 


by  Eilert  Frerichs 

Conventions  and  assumptions 
about  academic  freedom  and  the 
right  to  free  speech  have  been 
thrown  into  considerable  turmoil  recent- 
ly by  a curious  conjuncture  of  events. 
First,  there  was  the  infamous  Rushton 
affair  at  a sister  institution.  Second,  at 
this  university  a minor,  but  nonetheless 
significant  event  occurred  when  the 
U of  T Press  refused  to  publish  a paper 
that  included  a copy  of  a poster  about 
safer  sex.  Third  was  the  tragedy  involv- 
ing the  British  novelist  Salman  Rushdie. 

Each  of  these  incidents  involves  the 
public  accountability  of  writers  and 
researchers  as’  well  as  that  of  the  institu- 
tions that  support  them. 

A case  in  point  is  the  Canadian 
government’s  response  to  Rushdie’s 
book:  importation  of  The  Satanic  Verses 
was  banned , if  only  for  one  weekend . I 
admire  the  person  or  persons  who  had 
to  read  the  book  over  that  weekend.  It  is 
not  an  easy  read  and  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  anyone  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  faith  of  Islam  and  its 
angelology,  with  the  cultures  of  India,  or 
with  Medieval  Christian  anti-Muslim 
propaganda.  I trust  that  such  a person 
exists  in  the  customs  and  excise  branch 
in  Ottawa. 

Some  booksellers  removed  the  book 
from  their  shelves,  ostensibly  out  of 
concern  for  employee  safety.  This  may 
be  legitimate  but  is  it  the  way  to  protect 
employees  or  the  fragile  right  to  read? 

How  very  differently  the  Rushton 
affair  was  handled!  His  views  about  the 
differences  among  human  beings  have  a 
rather  distasteful  early  20th-century 
eugenics  air  about  them.  But  he  claims  to 
be  a serious  academic  and  this  commits 
his  institution  and  most  of  his  colleagues 
to  the  defence  of  his  right  to  publish. 

Is  Professor  Rushton’s  research  hate 
literature?  So  far  no  one  has  laid  formal 
charges  against  him.  The  question 
remains  open,  however,  whether  the 
professor  — or  any  academic  for  that 
matter  — has  the  right  to  engage  in 
research  and  to  publish  his  or  her 
findings  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
socially,  politically  or  morally  acceptable. 

Murky  laws 

Civil  libertarians  would  hold  that  such 
a right  exists  and  must  be  upheld.  On 
the  other  hand,  Canada  has  laws,  albeit 
murky  ones,  that  make  the  publication 
of  hate  literature  illegal. 

The  third  instance  of  February 
madness  was  reported  in  The  Varsity  on 
Feb.  9.  According  to  that  story  the 
U of  T Press  refused  to  publish  “a 
student  paper  containing  the  educa- 
tional AIDS  graphic  on  grounds  that  the 
nudity  in  the  graphic  was  inappropriate 
for  a ‘scholarly  press.’  ” The  press’ 
general  manager  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“we  just  don’t  print  nudity.” 

While  this  is  probably  patent  nonsense 
(has  the  press  never  published  an  art 
book  or  a medical  text?),  one  wonders 
whether  this  is  not  an  instance  of  AIDS 
phobia.  While  the  incident  had  a happy 
ending  (another  printer  was  found  for 
the  student’s  paper),  I doubt  that  a 
printer  or  publisher  is  an  appropriate 
locus  for  censorship,  especially  if  it  is  a 
university  press. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  in- 
stances of  conflicting  rights.  The  prob- 
lem in  each  case  is  accountability.  In  the 
Rushton  affair  freedom  of  speech  is 
x pitted  against  socially  responsible  and 
j accountable  research  and  publishing, 
o Are  scientists  such  as  Professor 
2 Rushton  and  many  others  in  other  fields 
ul  responsible  for  the  possible  consequences 
| of  their  work?  I believe  such  a respons- 
es ibility  exists,  particularly  in  publicly 
§ funded  universities.  There  is  such  a thing 
£ as  the  “public  interest,”  however 


nebulous  that  concept  might  be.  There  is 
a consensus  in  our  culture  that  free 
speech  and  the  promotion  or  inclusion  of 
minorities  are  in  the  public  interest. 

Clearly  not  all  forms  of  speech  meet 
that  criterion.  It  is  not  good  enough  to 
claim,  even  by  implication,  that  peer 
review  of  research  proposals  or  of 
publications  protects  that  public  inter- 
est, since  an  investigator’s  only 
legitimate  peers  are  those  who  work  in 
the  same  or  similar  fields.  They  will 
likely  have  the  same  interests. 

If  the  “Rushton  doctrine”  were  to  be 
applied  rigorously,  our  universities 
would  quickly  become  “closed  institu- 
tions” whose  members  are  accountable 
only  to  one  another.  This  would  be 
intolerable  in  a democracy. 


Addressing  Rushton’s  distortions 
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It  is  salutary  that  Rushton’s  work  is 
being  subjected  not  only  to  public  con- 
troversy but  also  to  public  scrutiny;  the 
same  holds  true  for  The  Satanic  Verses. 

In  our  tradition,  both  the  novelist  and 
the  scientist  can  be  held  accountable  for 
what  they  do.  At  best  this  creates  a dia- 
logue between  the  writer  or  researcher 
and  the  community  that  clarifies  values 
and  refines  public  interest.  At  worst,  it 
leads  to  censorship  or  the  firing  of  the 
researcher.  If  there  is  genuine  dialogue, 
that  extreme  will  be  avoided,  because 
censorship  forecloses  the  possibility  of 
conversation  and  therefore  of  social  and 
institutional  change. 

In  the  interest  of  such 
dialogue,  and  in  reference 
to  the  university-based  re- 
searcher, the  following  mo- 
dest proposal  could  be 
implemented  quite  readily. 

The  Office  of  Research 
Administration  at  this  uni- 
versity and  similar  bodies  in 
other  institutions  should  in- 
clude “lay”  persons  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  and 
approving  research  pro- 
posals. Such  persons  would 
be  charged  specifically  with 
representing  the  “public 
interest.” 

As  I see  it,  they  would  not 
have  veto  power,  but  would  rather  be  full 
participants  in  the  process.  Their  role 
would  be  to  ensure  not  only  that  ap- 
propriate ethical  norms  be  applied  in  all 
areas  of  research,  but  also  to  give  voice 
to  those  who  may  be  affected  by  the  out- 
comes. An  important  part  of  their  man- 
date would  be  to  help  institutional 
bodies  think  through  the  social  effects  of 
research. 

In  this  university  we  already  have 
offices  that  function  to  protect  the 
“public  interest”  in  areas  such  as  race 
and  gender  relations.  “Patient  ad- 
vocates” in  the  health  field  are  another 
model.  Thus,  I am  not  proposing  some- 
thing new;  I am  rather  advocating  an  ex- 
pansion of  these  models  into  the  areas  of 
research  and  publication. 

The  Rev.  Eilert  Frerichs  is  the  United 
Church  chaplain  atUofT. 

13, 1989 


by  Michael  D.  Levin 

IN  A paper  delivered  in  January  at  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  conference 
and  in  other  published  works  Philippe 
Rushton  presents  an  argument  which  is 
distorted,  hurtful  and  mischievous. 

The  first  key  element  of  Rushton’s 
argument  is  his  classification  of  the 
human  population:  black,  Oriental 
(yellow),  white.  The  classification  used  is 
based  on  an  older,  also  problematic,  set 
of  terms:  Negroid,  Mongoloid  and 
Caucasoid. 

Neither  of  these  triads  include  all  the 
human  population,  nor  do  they  ade- 
quately distinguish  genuine  population 
groups.  But  Rushton  is  not  concerned 
with  the  investigation  of 
causal  mechanisms.  He 
uses  crude  categories  to 
insinuate  that  skin  colour 
can  be  used  to  predict  be- 
haviour and  that  public 
policy  should  take  account 
of  behaviour  linked  to  skin 
colour.  Presumably,  as  he 
hinted  in  the  TVOntario 
telecast  of  his  debate  at 
the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  with  David  Suzuki, 
he  also  believes  in  govern- 
ment regulation  on  the 
basis  of  such  categoriz- 
ation. 

Rushton’s  form  of  argu- 
ment has  a long  history.  In 
the  19th  century  there  was 
a great  fascination  with  the  races  of 
Europe:  Nordic,  Alpine  and  Mediterra- 
nean. Writers  on  the  issue  were  con- 
cerned with  race  senility  and  race 
suicide,  race  mixing  and  race  purity. 
Many  measurements  — of  different 
dimensions  of  the  skull  and  the  nose, 
ratios  of  forearm  to  upper  arm,  height, 
etc.  — were  made  of  millions  of  people. 
But  when  a photograph  of  a pure  Alpine 
type  was  sought  “all  the  round-headed 
men  were  either  broad,  or  tall,  or 
narrow-nosed  or  something  else  that 
they  ought  not  to  be,”  and  no  picture  of 
a “pure  Alpine”  could  be  produced 
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(William  Z.  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe, 
1899,  cited  in  George  Stocking,  Race, 
Culture  and  Evolution,  1968). 

The  anomaly  of  brachycephalics 
(round-heads)  with  blond  hair  or  other 
non-typical  characteristics  drove  race 
classifiers  to  convoluted  explanations  of 
mixing  and  degradation. 

In  the  February  Scientific  American 
there  is'a  paper  by  Christy  Tbrner  on  the 
evolution  and  migration  of  Asian  popula- 
tions based  on  dental  evidence.  The 
evidence  shows  that  native  North 
Americans  are  descended  from  the 
same  northeast  Asian  populations  as 
Chinese  and  Japanese. 

A superficial  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Americas  would  indicate  that 
heritable  (as  opposed  to  military, 
political  and  economic,  i.e.,  cultural) 
factors,  are  poor  predictors  of  the 
destiny  of  population  groups . No  one  can 


in  good  conscience  say  that  Canadian 
native  peoples,  though  clearly  Orientals 
in  Rushton’s  race  classification  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  migration  history  and 
dentition,  have  had  their  conditions  of 
life  and  their  life  chances  determined  by 
Rushton’s  notion  of  their  “superior” 
genetic  endowment. 

lb  criticize  Rushton  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  valid  use  for  population 
studies  to  produce  knowledge  about 
human  evolutionary  history  or  genetic 
characteristics.  Timer’s  paper  on  dental 
evidence  for  migration  is  an  example  of 
brilliant  and  responsible  use  of  these 
ideas. 

Head  size 

The  second  key  element  in  Rushton’s 
argument  is  the  ranking  of  the  three  so- 
called  races  by  head  size  (cranial  capa- 
city) and  intelligence,  which  are  said  to 
be  correlated  and  both  of  which  are, 
Rushton  argues,  inherited.  This  pillar  of 
Rushton’s  argument  rests  on  the  work 
of  Arthur  Jensen. 

Jensen  demonstrates  a correlation 
between  IQ  and  brain  weight.  The  key 
question  is  whether  the  correlation  is 
meaningful:  are  the  two  factors  con- 
nected by  a causal  mechanism?  lb  dis- 
cover a correlation  is  not  proof  of  cause. 
(Because  every  morning  the  Spadina  bus 
passing  my  window  is  soon  followed  by 
the  sun  rising  [a  correlation  of  1.0]  does 
not  prove  that  the  bus  causes  the  sun  to 
rise  or  the  earth  to  move.) 

Jensen  provides  Rushton  with  a cor- 
relation of  .30  of  brain  weight  to  IQ 
score,  which  he  finds  significant;  a 
similar  correlation  of  .25  between 
physical  stature  and  IQ  is  found  to  be  in- 
significant. The  reason  for  choosing  one 
or  the  other  is  not  provided. 

The  conclusion  of  most  scholars  is  that 
such  correlations  are  unhelpful  and 
brain  weight  is  not  a useful  indicator  of 
intelligence,  however  indicated. 

Tarnished  history 

Craniometry  has  had  a long,  inter- 
esting and  somewhat  tarnished  history. 
The  thorough  and  balanced  The  Mis- 
measure  of  Man,  by  Professor  S.J.  Gould 
of  Harvard  University,  traces  the 
motives  and  methods  of  those  fascinated 
with  the  cranium,  its  shape,  its  size  and 
what  we  can  learn  from  it. 

Rushton  implies  that  there  are  sets 
of  characteristics  of  each  race,  that 
there  are  racial  types.  He  is  disingen- 
uous on  this  point,  writing  “.  . .it  is 
always  problematic  to  generalize  from 
a group  average  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual.” 

It  is  more  than  problematic:  one  can- 
not say  that  aggregated  characteristics 
are  individual  characteristics . But , it  is 
a short  step  from  the  basket  of  racial 
characteristics  that  Rushton  has  col-- 
lected  from  various  sources  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  these  characteristics  go 
together  in  some  way  and  that  indiv- 
iduals tend  to  exhibit  them.  Rushton  in- 
sinuates his  argument:  some  genes 
determine  skin  colour;  skin  colour  is  cor- 
related with  other  characteristics ; these 
characteristics  may  be  determined  by 
genes  (but  these  genes  are  unknown); 
these  unknown  genes  are  likely  genes  of 
one  racial  group;  one  racial  group  has  in- 
ferior characteristics;  because  these  un- 
fortunate inferior  characteristics  are 
genetically  determined  nothing  can  be 
done  to  change  the  behaviour  they 
cause ; the  inferiority  and  superiority  of 
races  is  therefore  permanent  and 
natural.  The  danger  in  this  stereotypical 
thinking  after  the  events  of  this  century 
should  be  clear  to  all . 


Professor  Michael  D.  Levin  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  teaches  a 
course  in  the  history  and  development  of 
anthropological  thought. 


